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A strong burst of activity 
which pushed the Index to a new high brought 
1958 to a close for New Mexico business, but 
for several groups December's performance 
was rather spotty. 

Copper production made a good recovery 
from its earlier lowlevels; but, because zinc 
and lead remained in the doldrum, metallics 
mining as a whole was still running far behind 
its 1957 activity. Natural-gas production also 
showed real improvement after its lagging 
performance earlier in 1958, but it failed to 
reachits year-earlier level. Other segments 
of the mining industry, all of which displayed 
marked weakness at some time during 1958, 
reacted strongly in December. 

The general state of business wasn't helped 
by a precipitous drop in receipts from live- 
stock marketings in December. The result- 
ing shrinkage in cash farm income exerted a 
depressing influence upon business in pre- 
dominantly agricultural areas. 

Employment data indicate that manufac- 
turing continued to gain at about its average 
postwar pace, and that construction experi- 
enced a substantial increase. Construction 
sales were running wellahead of November's. 

(Continued on Page 3) 
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Business 


Index of Business Activity (1947-49 = 100) 


*Sales of Retail Stores (1, 000s) 
Apparel Stores 
Automotive Dealers 
Subsistence Stores 
Furniture and Appliance Stores 
Building Materials Dealers 
Other Retail Stores 


*Sales of Amusement Establishments (1, 000s) 
*Sales of Service Establishments (1, 000s) 
*Sales of Contractors (1, 000s) 

*Sales of Wholesalers (1, 000s) 

*Public Utilities' and Carriers' Sales (1, 000s) 
*Life Insurance Sales (1, 000s) 


*Bank Debits, 36 banks (1, 000s) 
Bank Loans and Discounts, 36 banks (1, 000s) 
Demand Deposits, 36 banks (1, 000s) 
Time Deposits, 36 banks (1, 000s) 
Business Failure Liabilities (1, 000s)» 


Wage Workers in Nonagricultural Establishments 
*in Manufacturing 
in Mining 
in Transportation and Utilities 
in Trade 
in Finance, Insurance, and Real Estate 
in Services and Miscellaneous 
in Government 
in Contract Construction 
Number of Insured Unemployed 
Rate of Unemployment (per cent of labor force) 


*Building Permits, total 16 cities (1, 000s) 
Residential 
Nonresidential 
Other 


*Petroleum Production (1, 000s of bbls) 
Natural Gas Production (millions of cu ft) 
*Electric Power Production (1, 000s of kwhs) 
*Index of Total Metallics Production (1947-49 = 100) 
Mine Production - Copper (1, 000s of lbs) 
Mine Production - Lead (1, 000s of lbs) 
Mine Production - Zinc (1, 000s of Ibs) 
*Mine Production - Potash (1, 000s of tons) 


Index of All Farm Prices (1947-49 = 100) 
Index of Livestock Prices 
Index of Crop Prices 

Receipts from All Farm Marketings (1, 000s) 
Livestock and Products 
Crops 


Bank Debits, 36 banks (1, 000s) 

Bank Loans and Discounts, 36 banks (1, 000s) 
Demand Deposits, 36 banks (1, 000s) 

Time Deposits, 36 banks (1, 000s) 


Wage Workers in Nonagricultural Establishments 
Number of Insured Unemployed 
Rate of Unemployment (per cent of labor force) 


Building Permits, total 17 cities (1, 000s) 
Residential 
Nonresidential 
Other 


Index of All Farm Prices (1947-49 = 100) 
Index of Livestock Prices 
Index of Crop Prices 


Activity 


in New Mexico 


Per Cent Change INDEX 
December 1958 from December 1958 
December Year Earlier Nov. Dec. (Average Month 
1958 December 1957 1958 1957 (1947-49 = 100) 
293.5 271.9 + 17.6 + 7.9 293.5 
$127, 284 $121,653 + 35.2 + 4.6 258.7 
5, 382 4,778 + 93.3 + 12.6 271.7 
36, 327 30,819 + 45.2 + 17.9 271.8 
22, 592 24,312 - 17.0 = 3,38 196.0 
6,245 4,811 * 38.7 + 29.8 245.5 
12,123 9,002 + 38.2 + 34.7 248.8 
44,615 47,931 + 65.2 - 6.9 304.9 
$ 1,489 $ 1,132 + 12.2 + 31.5 167.1 
13,355 11,503 + 30.1 + 26,2 345.4 
31,425 33,699 + 32.1 = ave 459.8 
41,872 35, 242 + 37.8 + 18.8 207.3 
13, 409 15, 469 + 5.3 - 13.3 286.6 
27, 064 23, 284 + 28.0 + 16.2 
$529, 443 $428, 325 26.1 + 23.6 325. 89 
52, 966 47,913 + 15.9 + 10.5 309. 2% 
363, 678 321,642 + 0.8 192, 08 
116,216 99,009 * 25 + 37.4 324, 34 
na 37 -- -- -- 
224,900 215, 700 + 170.8 
22,200 21,300 65 > 223.8 
14,900 17,000 + G7 - 12.4 129.3 
19,600 20, 300 - 0.5 - 3.4 130.6 
52, 200 50, 200 + 4.6 * a8 175.7 
8,500 7,700 + + 10.4 289.6 
28, 200 26, 400 131.4 
57, 500 54,700 - 0.5 + 6.1 201.5 
21,800 18, 100 + 0.5 + 20.4 172.5 
4, 068 4,622 + 24,1 - 13:0 = 
2.25 2.66 + 23.6 - 15.4 144.8 
$ 8,147 $ 5,599 + 29.3 + 45.5 323. 24 
5,933 3,467 + 20.4 380. 64 
1,817 1,818 +133.2 = 238. 42 
597 314 - 12.2 + 90.2 210,98 
8,543 8,045 + 4,0 + 6.2 225.2 
68,934 70,148 + 12.1 428.6 
260,927 235, 335 + 6.3 + 10.9 295.7 
75.4 0.0 - 3.0 75.4 
12,989 10, 400 0.0 24.9 122.9 
na 460 -- -- 
na 3,200 -- -- -- 
1,182 1,112 + 4,3 + 6.3 295.3 
106.6 96.2 - 0.3 + 10.8 106.6 
116.8 101.3 + 0.9 + 15.3 116.8 
88.9 90.5 - 3.9 - 1.8 88.9 
$ 26,532 $ 29, 168 + 10.2 - 9.0 132.0 
5,278 9,721 29 46.7 86.6 
21,254 19, 447 = As * 3:3 152.5 
Per Cent Change INDEX 
January 1959 from January 1959 
January Year Earlier Dec. Jan. (Average Month 
1959 January 1958 1958 1958 1947-49 = 100) 
$503, 431 $432,905 + 16.3 309. 84 
52,107 42,782 - 1.6 + 21.8 304, 38 
359, 270 307,198 - 189, 72 
118,817 98,223 + 2.3 + 21.0 331.49 
221,600 209, 700 - 2.0 + Gy 168.2 
4,915 5,977 + 20.8 - 17.8 ate 
2.72 3.48 + 20.9 - 21.8 175.2 
$ 11,838 $ 7,113 + @.1 + 66.4 448, 82 
7,797 3,842 + 30.2 +102.9 477, 74 
2,982 2,561 + 73.0 + 16.5 426.74 
1,059 710 + 71.6 + 49.1 345. 54 
104.8 98.3 «. G4 + 6.6 104.8 
116.8 107.0 0.0 + 9.2 116.8 
82.5 83.3 « a - 1.0 82.5 


*Indexes for these items are used to compute the Index of Business Activity. 
Although the number of reporting units changes, the indexes for these items are comparable with indexes for preceding months. 
>The figures in this series are based on the average of three months' data. 


na - not available 

Sources: 

Retail Sales data: N. M. Bureau of Revenue 
Potash Production: N. M. Bureau of Revenue 


Petroleum and Natural Gas Production: N. M. Oil Conservation 


Commission 


Life Insurance Sales (New Ordinary): Life Insurance Agency 


Management Association 


Wage Workers and Unemployment: N. M. Employment Security 


Commission and U. S. Department of Labor 


Electric Power Production: Federal Power Commission 
Metallics Production: U. S. Bureau of Mines 
Farm Prices and Marketings: U. S. Agricultural Marketing 

Service 
Bank data (all series), Building Permits: 

Bureau of Business Research 
Business Failure Liabilities: 


Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 
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Monthly Summary (Continued from Page 1) RETAIL SALES: A Comparison 


PER CENT CHANGE: December 1958 from December 1957 
SAN JUAN 


But they were down from the spectacular heights 
of December 1957. Still, construction prospects -13 
remain bright because o1 large value increases 
in building permits issued in the principal cities. 

Because of the interruptions in processing 
school-tax reports, caused by the change in ad- +28 
ministrations which we commented on last month, VALENCIA 
gross receipts of business reported bythe Bureau +26 ioe Gronenncs 
of Revenue cannot be used with complete confi- 
dence. However, careful scrutiny of the com- CATRON SOCORRO +19 
bined November and December reports indicates 
that they generally followed established patterns +55 -16 amet 
except for receipts reported for automobile deal- 
ers. The figures reported in this issue include 
adjustments made on the basis of whatever addi- 
tional information was available to us. Although 
we believe that these figures reflect December's 
activity within reasonable limits of tolerance, we 
publish them only as tentative figures and must 
warn readers of their limitations. 

Subject to these limitations, the data indicate +61 
a bustling retail Christmas business, except for 
food stores, eating places, hotels, and tourist monco JNew Mexico +5 
courts and "other" retail stores. 


MCKINLEY 


tos 
ALANOS 


{Los Alamos 


Sales Activity in New Mexico Counties 
December 1958 
(add 1, 000s) Retail Stores ers 
Furniture & Building Amusement Service Wholesale 

County Apparel Automotive Subsist Appli Material Other Total Places Firms Sales 
Bernalillo $1,815 $ 9,549 + 6,858 $2, 789 $ 5,088 $ 9,890 $ 35,989 $ 451 $ 5,236 $19, 231 
Catron 0 105 43 2 6 73 229 3 2 84 
Chaves 301 1, 834 1,238 250 1,100 1,843 6, 566 163 861 3,033 
Colfax 67 624 226 32 141 409 1,499 16 133 250 
Curry 240 1,593 683 187 341 1,143 4,187 74 706 1,561 
De Baca 0 114 69 4 82 116 385 (a) 21 17 
Dona Ana 217 1, 630 1,120 273 381 1, 367 4,988 94 572 1,276 
Eddy 347 1,577 1, 188 364 453 1,927 5, 856 87 806 1,202 

f Grant 63 384 546 86 141 623 1,843 14 171 344 
Guadalupe 15 372 235 6 52 296 976 1 13 178 
Harding 0 81 si 0 2 114 204 3 3 15 
Hidalgo 18 343 352 1 51 202 967 8 27 274 
Lea 375 2,285 1,322 525 478 3,763 8,748 93 772 2,020 
Lincoln 13 347 193 sj 144 275 979 17 48 38 
Los Alamos 22 261 273 21 15 246 838 24 99 20 
Luna 89 430 331 146 39 276 1,311 15 123 196 
McKinley 93 1,562 764 105 187 1,068 3,779 38 312 1,265 
Mora 5 65 24 0 (a) 73 167 2 6 39 
Otero 198 969 1,029 200 473 874 3,743 47 708 302 
Quay 101 912 623 34 135 361 2,166 34 135 731 
Rio Arriba 24 754 232 8 53 452 1,523 2 82 242 
Roosevelt 80 486 499 161 317 367 1,910 28 183 313 
Sandoval 1 91 40 3 5 lll 251 0 8 26 
San Juan 189 3, 263 1,282 186 1,158 2,857 8,935 86 731 1,385 
San Miguel 78 438 333 102 68 536 1,555 37 118 432 
Santa Fe 351 2,710 1,257 332 541 1,640 6,831 52 721 1,503 
Sierra 3 222 203 23 42 214 707 7 60 56 
Socorro 14 366 162 22 44 187 795 3 58 129 
Taos 17 381 204 81 27 234 944 17 62 89 
Torrance 1 294 77 0 49 352 773 (a) 29 33 
Union 43 165 59 16 62 166 511 9 43 39 
Valencia 220 1,461 787 54 195 972 3,689 40 217 187 
Unallocated 382 659 333 225 253 11, 588 13,440 24 289 5, 362 
Total $5, 382 $36, 327 $22,592 $6,245 $12,123 $44,615 $127, 284 $1,489 $13,355 $41,872 
(a) Less than $1,000 
Source: School Tax Division, N. M. Bureau of Revenue 3 
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New Policy on Summary Issues 


The Bureau of Business Researchis this month 
beginning a new policy with regard to its Annual 
Summary Issues of NEW MEXICO BUSINESS. 
From now on, each February issue will appear 
in two sections. Section One will present data 
and interpretative matter on New Mexico business 
during the preceding December. Section Two, 
which will follow the first section as quickly as 
materials can be gathered and prepared, will 
present the Bureau's annual review on New Mex- 
ico's economy during the preceding year. This 
section will be formally titled The Annual Sum- 
mary Issue. 

The change of policy has been decided upon by 
the Bureau Staff in order that NEW MEXICO 
BUSINESS may supply its readers with December 
data much more promptly than has been possible 
when that information was included in the Sum- 
mary Issue. Annual figures are frustratingly 
slow in reaching the Bureau, so that in the past 
February issues of NEW MEXICO BUSINESS 
have, of necessity, usually been disappointingly 
late. The new policy will, at least, speed the 
dissemination of December information. 
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1958 INDEXES OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY IN NEW MEXICO 
(1947-1949 Monthly Average — 100) 


Monthly 
Index of Business Activity 245.9 250.7 263.4 253.7 266.1 266.4 261.7 273.5 264.4 255.4 236.4 281.7 259.9 
Sales of Retail Stores 206.2 207.9 208.0 208.0 218.8 211.5 225.7 239.0 201.2 207.0 191.4 258.7 215.3 
Apparel Stores 150.2 oe 135.8 148.4 151.6 140.9 138.8 164.8 156.4 167.1 140.5 271.7 157.0 
Automotive Dealers 191.2 202.6 212.7 196.3 207.9 215.6 224.2 211.6 202.6 183.8 187.2 271.8 209.0 
Subsistence Stores 199.3 178.8 172.9 213.2 204.4 214.3 202.8 239.5 189.1 222.4 236.1 196.0 205.7 
Furniture & Appliances 147.3 138.2 142.4 145.5 147.2 150.8 160.6 157.6 159.5 178.7 131.5 245.5 158.7 
Building Materials Dealers 172.3 159.6 173.9 188.3 215.0 202.0 237.1 227.0 226.4 245.9 180.1 248.8 206.4 
Other Retail Stores 258.4 279.8 267.8 243.6 266.9 232.7 268.4 296.1 218.2 217.0 184.5 304.9 253.2 
Amusement Sales 126.5 126.2 126.6 194.9 236.9 183.7 172.1 191.1 257.0 152.7 148.9 167.1 173.6 
Service Sales 308.7 336.2 393.8 292.8 310.6 312.5 276.5 295.6 301.9 325.6 265.6 345.4 313.8 
Contractors' Sales 443.7 435.4 396.0 426.0 506.3 517.6 462.9 492.6 498.9 394.7 348.0 459.8 448.5 
Wholesale Sales 157.0 145.7 147.9 177.2 170.0 179.8 197.2 195.7 180.8 187.7 150.4 207.3 174.7 
Public Utility & Carrier Sales 328.7 329.8 357.0 301.8 316.6 320.4 244.1 316.8 251.3 270.9 272.2 286.6 299.7 
Life Insurance Sales 501.3 562.3 536.5 645.3 610.8 582.7 679.2 576.7 577.8 607.6 603.1 974.7 604.6 
Bank Debits, 36 banks 266.2 230.5 251.7 252.7 245.1 265.0 278.0 260.8 269.4 302.8 283.1 325.8 269.3 
Bank Loans & Discounts, 36 banks 249.4 218.5 234.5 250.2 234.9 246.4 257.5 239.5 255.5 273.6 266.8 309.2 253.0 
Demand Deposits, 36 banks 162.4 159.3 160.4 161.7 161.4 165.6 171.4 271.7 171.9 180.7 190.5 192.0 170.8 
Time Deposits, 36 banks 274.0 277.6 282.0 293.6 300.1 301.3 302.5 309.2 315.1 317.3 319.5 324.3 301.4 
Business Failure Liabilities 34.9 123.1 141.5 53.3 145.0 343.2 251.5 118.8 131.0 65.5 0.0 686.5 174.5 
Wage Employment 159.2 158.4 158.2 161.1 164.6 168.4 168.2 166.7 169.2 169.0 170.6 171.7 165.4 
Manufacturing 152.7 154.9 153.8 159.2 166.8 173.3 173.3 172.2 173.3 169.0 169.0 169.0 165.5 
Mining 162.8 158.8 154.8 153.2 154.0 156.4 151.6 138.8 146.0 133.2 143.6 146.8 150.0 
Transportation & Utilities 132.9 130.9 128.3 128.3 130.3 131.6 133.6 132.9 129.6 132.9 133.6 132.9 131.5 
Trade 150.7 149.3 150.7 153.4 156.6 160.3 161.4 162.1 165.2 161.4 162.1 169.3 158.5 
Finance 255.2 258.6 258.6 262.1 269.0 275.9 275.9 279.3 279.3 279.3 279.3 282.8 271.3 
Services & Miscellaneous 136.4 136.9 137.4 140.1 143.3 149.3 150.2 151.1 149.8 149.8 148.8 147.9 145.1 
Government 196.6 196.6 199.1 202.2 203.6 204.7 203.6 201.9 207.8 214.2 213.8 212.4 204.7 
Contract Construction 144.0 141.7 138.5 147.2 157.5 165.4 163.8 162.2 166.2 170.9 177.3 174.1 159.1 
Insured Unemployment 223.9 273.8 284.1 270.4 216.5 174.5 168.4 159.1 130.4 127.3 117.0 144.8 190.8 
Building Permits, total 17 cities 269.6 306.5 481.8 305.6 440.5 356.5 421.0 521.0 375.5 483.1 271.5 315.7 379.0 
Residential 235.4 390.5 360.7 342.0 453.8 401.7 420.0 559.2 471.5 565.6 351.1 366.8 409.9 
Nonresidential 366.4 168.7 874.3 260.0 455.4 296.3 518.6 541.6 215.9 386.4 106.1 246.7 369.7 
Other 231.7 173.3 231.4 215.7 335.7 253.1 204.3 270.1 228.4 263.5 224.2 201.4 236.1 
Petroleum Production 211.0 193.1 200.4 197.9 216.4 207.8 217.1 222.7 216.3 225.3 216.5 225.2 212.5 
Natural Gas Production 446.2 402.1 441.4 380. 2 364.3 336.2 346.3 334.5 311.3 341.1 382.3 428.6 376.2 
Electric Power Production 255.6 228.8 258.6 252.8 276. 1 291.7 330.1 324.8 279.1 266.5 278.1 295.7 278.2 
Metallics Production - Total 65.1 77.8 83.8 89.5 49.4 29.0 59.2 54.3 61.8 22.2 75.4 75.4 61.9 
Mine Production - Copper 80.7 95.7 97.0 98.7 78.1 45.7 100.6 93.1 105.5 37.5 122.9 122.9 89.9 
Mine Production - Lead 29.7 43.7 35.8 43.9 20.2 19.7 4.2 3.9 8.1 3.3 na na na 
Mine Production - Zinc 46.6 56.5 71.2 82.2 3.7 na na na na na na na na 
Mine Production - Potash 274.5 244.3 274.5 270.4 283.0 228.3 173.5 180.9 259.6 287.0 281.9 295.3 254.4 
All Farm Prices 98.3 101.0 105.5 107.2 105.5 101.0 103.8 103.8 108.6 110.7 106.9 106.6 104.9 
Livestock Prices 107.0 110.7 115.1 117.4 115.1 109.7 112.1 111.4 116.4 120.1 115.8 116.8 114.0 
Crop Prices 83.3 83.3 88.9 89.3 89.3 86.5 90.9 92.1 97.6 95.2 92.5 88.9 89.8 
All Farm Marketings 138.5 113.1 129.4 89.0 113.9 100.6 122.7 115.3 173.8 103.8 119.8 132.0 121.0 
Livestock & Products 166.3 173.4 145.1 97.2 94.2 88.8 87.7 104.7 235.4 102.9 89.0 86.6 122.6 
Crops 124.8 49.3 92.1 51.8 204.0 126.6 162.6 132.8 87.9 105.9 154.3 152.5 120.4 


na - not available 

Sources: 

Retail Sales data: N. M. Bureau of Revenue 

Potash Production: N M. Bureau of Revenue 

Petroleum and Natural Gas Production: N. M. Oil Conservation 
Commission 

Life Insurance Sales (New Ordinary): Life Insurance Agency 
Management Association 

Wage Workers and Unemployment: N. M. Employment Security 
Commission and U. S. Department of Labor 


Electric Power,Production: Federal Power Commission 
Metallics Production: U. S. Bureau of Mines 
Farm Prices and Marketings: U. S. Agricultural Marketing 
Service 
Bank data (all series), Building Permits: 
Bureau of Business Research 
Business Failure Liabilities: Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 


A NOTE ON TABLES 


Our readers are warned that they may find 
among the many tables in this issue figures in 
one table that won't agree with those in another. 
This fact is confusing! Which are correct? 

All are correct within the limits of reporting 
accuracy, but they measure different things or 
different aspects of the same thing. Take the 
employment figures, for example. One figure 
measures total employment, including that of the 
armed services; one measures total civilian em- 
ployment, including proprietors and persons 


self-employed, wage workers, and unpaid family 
workers; one measures all wage workers; one 
measures exclusively the non-farm wage workers, 
defined as ''employment in nonagricultural estab- 
lishments."' 

Because of the difficulties inherent in the data 
and the likelihood of confusion, we'd like to make 
a few suggestions which will facilitate use of 
tables in any issue. 

1. In order to determine exactly what the 
figures are or what they measure, the time to 


(Continued on Page 42) 
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1958: 


New Mexico has come through the third postwar 
recession, as through the ot'ier two, virtually 
unscathed. Although 1958--especially inits early 
months--was for the nation generally a year of 
a variety of near-crises, it was for this state 
merely another year of almost uninterrupted 
growth and prosperity. 

The only evidence of general recession in New 
Mexico, at least superficially, was the large in- 
crease in unemployment. But, while the volume 
of unemployment continued at relatively high 
levels throughout the year, the volume of employ- 
ment continued to increase also, attesting to the 
strength of the underlying growth factors in the 
economy. 


1958: New Mexico Business Keeps On Climbing 
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Prosperity During Kecession 


Looking beneaththe surface evidence, however, 
we find that mining, particularly the metallics 
segment, suffered severe setbacks, and that 
railroad employment declined markedly. As a 
consequence, the over-all rate of growth of em- 
ployment, possibly the best measure ofthe State's 
economy, was somewhat less rapid in 1958 than 
the average rate of growth for the postwar period. 


NATIONAL POSTWAR RECESSIONS 

New Mexico's experience during the 1957-58 
recession was in some ways quite similar to that 
inthe two previous postwar recessions of 1949-50 
and 1953-54. In all three periods the State's 
over-all economy continued to chalk up gains, 
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while the national economy suffered temporary 


declines. And in all three the effects of the 
national recession were reflected in New Mexico 
largely in a reduced rate of growth. 


But, althoughthe three postwar dips were simi- 
lar in their general patterns, the second of these 
downturns--that in 1953-54--was felt much more 
severely in this state than were the other two. In 
the first and third recessions only mining and 
transportation among all of our major industries 
suffered reductions in employment. In the 1953- 
54 period, however, all of them experienced 
declines except finance, government, and manu- 
facturing. As a result of this difference, the 
second was the only one of the postwar declines 
which resulted in any actual decrease in New 
Mexico's total employment. 


NEW MEXICO'S INSULATION 


The reasons for the State's peculiar recession 
experience (since World War II) are found in the 
nature of the New Mexico economy and its rela- 
tion to the economy of the nation. Its relative 
insulation from the national experience has been 
provided chiefly by three circumstances: 


1. The State has had a very high rate of popu- 
lation growth, spurred in the first instance by 
heavy government spending on research and 
development activities in the State, and this 
growth has supported a continuous expansion of 
general business activity. 


z. A high proportion of its total employment 
has been engaged in federal-government activi- 
ties, particularly those associated with national 
security. 


3. A lowproportion of its total employment has 
been engaged in manufacturing producer durable 
goods and in other activities directly associated 
with the capital equipment industries. 


The evidence of the first of these conditions 
is found in Table 1, the figures in which measure 
the growth in the State's general business activity 
since 1947, and in the many other economic 
measures which appear in this bulletin. The 
chart on Page 3 depicts this rapid growth and 
compares it with that for the nation. The impact 
upon New Mexico of the three postwar national 
recessions is apparent only in the leveling of the 
State's growth line in 1949, 1953-54, and 1957-58. 


THE NATURE OF OUR GROWTH 


In the United States, and particularly in the 
West, we take growth for granted and assume 
that it is a necessary condition of existence. We 
are also inclined to assume that rapid growth is 
good per se. But it is important to know the 
sources and causes of that growth and to seek an 
understanding of their significance concerning 
the general health of our economy. 


In New Mexico the nature of our rapid postwar 
growth has resulted in the development of a 
pattern of economic activity which has been rela- 
tively insensitive to the forces which since the 
war have been must responsible for the national 
recessions; namely, wide fluctuations in the 
demands upon the capital goods industries. At 
the same timethe growth and the structure which 
it has produced have been particularly favored 
by expanding federal expenditures for the national 
security. These facts are apparent from an 
examination of Table 2, showing the growth and 
changing distribution of New Mexico employment. 


1. INDEXES OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY IN NEW MEXICO* 
1947-49 — 100 
(Monthly Average 1947-49 — 100) 


Jan Feb Mar Apr May June 
1947 71.2 83.7 88.8 88.3 85.0 90.7 
1948 93.2 98.0 97.5 100.7 98.9 97.4 
1949 97.7 110.7 103.7 108.2 113.2 110.9 
1950 99.8 111.2 109.5 115.3 117.6 118.1 
1951 118.1 116.8 125.6 126.7 129.2 124.0 
1952 132.8 143.2 146.9 154.2 145.9 148.6 
1953 148.6 161.5 155.4 186.6 172.6 169.8 
1954 163.6 155.2 166.4 160.0 166.4 168.5 
1955 170.7 167.2 176.4 189.8 186.5 185.1 
1956 191.2 179.1 188.4 188.4 201.4 216.0 
1957 210.3 213.4 226.9 228.8 235.0 241.1 
1958 245.9 250.7 263.4 253.7 266.1 266.4 


*Revised from previously published figures. 
Source: Bureau of Business Research 


Monthly 
July Aug Sept Oct Nov Dec Average 
90.2 92.9 95.5 92.3 102.3 103.4 90.3 
105.4 114.3 99.4 103.2 107.7 112.3 102.3 
104.8 110.5 104.6 109.4 109.8 114.6 108.2 
130.1 131.4 120.7 117.7 123.2 151.1 120.5 
132.3 134.5 141.6 118.1 139.8 178.7 132.1 
166.1 173.4 172.4 179.8 177.5 191.2 161.0 
168.2 176.3 165.1 168.5 165.0 170.8 167.4 
168.7 165.1 165.9 168.1 168.7 Lis Ie | 166.1 
193.2 181.7 187.7 189.3 181.6 197.1 183.9 
213.3 204.0 231.7 209.2 201.2 234.2 204.8 
234.6 240.5 245.0 245.8 224.8 259.9 233.8 
261.7 273.5 264.4 255.4 236.4 281.7 259.9 
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2. NEW MEXICO'S CHANGING ECONOMY 
As Reflected in Average Monthly Employment* 


1947 1957 1958 - Change: 1947 - 1958 
Number of Number of Number of Number of ‘ 
Workers Per Cent Workers Per Cent Workers Per Cent Workers Per Cent 
(add 000s) of Total (add 000s) of Total (add 000s) of Total (add 000s) _Change — 
All Industries 202.5 100.0 314.7 100.0 326.5 100.0 +124.0 + 61.2 
Agriculture 50.6 25.0 39.8 12.7 39.6 12.1 - 11.0 - 21.7 
Mining 14,2 7.0 20.6 6.5 19.5 6.0 + 65.3 + 37.3 
Manufacturing 10.3 5.1 16.2 5.1 17.2 5.3 + 6.9 + 67.0 
Construction 12.0 5.9 21.4 6.8 23.8 7.3 + 11.8 + 98.3 
Transportation 
& Utilities 15.3 7.6 21,7 6.9 21.2 6.5 + §.9 + 38.6 
Trade 35.7 17.6 57.5 18.3 60.1 18.4 + 24.4 + 68.3 
Finance 3.5 ee 8.8 2.8 9.8 3.0 + 6.3 +180.0 
Services 25.7 12.7 46.6 14.8 47.9 14.7 + 22.2 + 86.4 
Government 35.2 17.4 82.1 26.1 87.4 26.7 + $2.2 +148.3 
State & Local (16. 2) 8.0 (31. 8) 10.1 (33.9) 10.4 (+ 12.7) +109.3 
Federal (10. 0) 4.9 (26. 3) 8.4 (27.6) 8.4 (+ 17.6) +176.0 
Military ( 9.0) 4.5 (24. 0) 7.6 (25.9) 7.9 (+ 16.9) +187.8 


*Total employment includes wage and salary workers, proprietors and self-employed, domestic workers, and military personnel. 
Source: Bureau of Business Research based on reports and information from N. M. Employment Security Commission and U. S. Bureau of Census 


Since 1947 the number of workers in the State 
has increased 124,000, a rate of gain of 61 per 
cent, more than double the nation's 24-per-cent 
gain in number of workers. But of those groups 
which have shown above-average rates of growth 
only two- -government (including the military) and 
services--have contributed as much as 10 per 
cent of the total gain in number of workers. In 
fact, when the increase in military personnel is 
included, government contributed over 40 per 
cent of the entire growth for the period. And, 
although state and local governments have ac- 
counted for about onethird of the increase in this 


group, the largest share by far has been provided. 


by the combination of federal civilian workers 
and military personnel. As a result these work- 
ers, most of whom are concerned directly or 
indirectly with national security, make up over 
one sixth of the total employment in the State--the 
largest single group. Whatever happens to them 
has a large impact upon the State's economy. 


OFFSETTING FACTORS 


On the other hand, while the rate of increase 
in mining and manufacturing--those industries 
most subject to changes in the demands of the 
nation's capital goods industries--has been quite 
high, their numerical gain has been relatively 
small; andthey constitute only a minor proportion 
of the State's total employment. Moreover, the 
impact upon them of fluctuations in the nation's 
capital goods industries is reduced by the facts 
that most of our manufacturing produces either 
for consumer or for local markets and that only 
the metallics group in the mining industry is 


directly concerned with supplying capital goods 
industries. 

Other industries in the State have enjoyed sub- 
stantial gains in employment since 1947, but for 
the most part their fortunes are largely dependent 
upon local conditions, and they are not greatly 
affected by national recessions of short duration. 
The only exception to this generalization appears 
to be the transportation industry, which suffers 
rather immediately from any downturn in the 
nation's business. 


NOTE CONCERNING EMPLOYMENT DATA 

Readers who recall or who have compared fig- 
ures published earlier which showed that employ- 
ment in manufacturing had grown more rapidly 
since 1947 than in any other industry may wonder 
why figures in this issue of NEW MEXICO BUSI- 
NESS show a rate of growth for manufacturing 
which is only slightly larger than the average. 
The answer lies inthe reclassification of employ- 
ing establishments undertaken by the Employment 
Security Commission at the direction of the 
Bureau of Employment Security. As a result 
of this reclassification the workers at Sandia 
Corporation, Kerr-McGee's uranium mill, the 
potash refineries, and some other smaller es- 
tablishments were taken out of the manufacturing 
category and allocated to other industries-- 
principally, to mining and professional services. 
Consequently, the revised figures show a much 
smaller rate of growth in manufacturing and a 
much larger gain in services and mining. 
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RECESSION NUMBER TWO--THE WORST 

Thus the State hardly felt the impact of the first 
and third of the nation's postwar recessions, in 
which reductions were largely confined to the 
capital equipment industries, simply because the 
only two industries directly affected were rela- 
tively so small that the effects upon them were 
more than offset by the concurrent expansion of 
national security expenditures. But in the 1953- 
54 downturn the cutback in the capital goods 
industries was accompanied by a sharp decrease 
in federal outlays for national security, and the 
difference was immediately apparent in New 
Mexico. The influx of population slowed; con- 
struction activity slumped; unemployment rose 
to its highest postwar rate; employment fell off; 
incomes dropped; and sales of retail and service 
establishments sagged. Added to these adverse 
influences was the fact that farm marketings, 
which had declined abruptly for two previous 
years without making any apparent dent in the 
State's prosperity, reached their lowest postwar 
level. Only because of the gains in manufacturing 
and finance was it possible for the Index of Busi- 
ness Activity to record a small improvement in 
over-all business for the year 1954. 


WHAT ABOUT THE FUTURE ? 

Although the solid record of gains in every 
postwar year was not broken even in 1954, the 
increase was so smallas tobe statistically mean- 
ingless. The fact that it was so small was an- 
other direct reflection of the structure of the 
State's economy: Because of its limited partici- 
pation in production of the nation's capital goods, 
that economy is insulated from the immediate 
effects of declines in the nation's most cyclical 
industries but is extremely sensitive to Washing- 
ton's volatile feelings about our national security. 


Employment and Income 


Probably the clearest over-all picture of the 
manner in which the New Mexico economy fared 
in 1958 is afforded by examining what happened 
to employment and income, and in this respect 
the State turned in a verycreditable performance. 
While the gain in employment was the smallest 
of any postwar year except 1954, nevertheless 
an estimated 3.8 per cent more people were 
employed in the State throughout 1958 than in 
1957; and they received incomes which in total 
were 5.7 per cent larger. By contrast, employ- 
ment in the nation as a whole was down 1.7 per 
cent from 1957, although personal income gained 
1,2 per cent. 


Whether this structure will continue to function 
as it has during the last dozen years, thereby 
enabling the State to weather future national eco- 
nomic crises, is a moot question. Many people 
would question the fundamental soundness of a 
prosperity based so largely upon specialization 
in national security. 

There would seem to be little doubt that such a 
highly specialized economy is extremely vulner- 
able to changes in international and national 
politics, just as are other specialized economies 
vulnerable to changing whims of automobile buy- 
ers or steel users; and it would seem that New 
Mexico would do well to make more concerted 
efforts toward broadening the base of its pros- 
perity. 

For the time being, however, New Mexicans 
are busy trying to keep pace with the growth 
brought on by this new specialization. This fact 
was made clear in 1958 by the remarkable step- 
up of activity inthe already booming construction 
industry, for while most industries rode along 
with the State's continuing growth, construction 
(and associated activities in finance and real 
estate) was the only one to chalk up realiy extra- 
ordinary gains over its average postwar rate 
of growth. Thus construction appeared to be 
the one industry most responsible for pushing 
the Index of Business Activity up to its record- 
breaking 1958 level with a gain exceeded in only 
two preceding postwar years. 

Because of its varied demands for materials 
and services, high-level activity in construction 
has a stimulating effect upon most other indus- 
tries, and this undoubtedly accounted in part for 
the record prosperity of New Mexico business in 
general. A more detailed account of how the 
State's several industries fared in 1958 is con- 
tained in the following articles. 


Wage and salary employment in New Mexico, 
as distinguished from total employment, was up 
4.2 per cent, as shown in Table 3; and wage and: 
salary payments to workers were 5.6 per cent 
larger than in 1957 in contrast to national declines 
of 1.1 per cent and 0.3 per cent, respectively. 
Thus it is apparent that New Mexico fared con- 
siderably better thanthe nation as a whole during 
the third postwar recession. 


ECHOES OF THE RECESSION 

The national recession made itself felt in New 
Mexico, however. The gain in employment, 
whether measured by the total people at work or 
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by wage and salary workers only, did not quite 
keep pace with the estimated increase in popu- 
lation and labor force (those at work and those 
seeking work) of 4.6 per cent. As a consequence, 
insured unemployment during the year averaged 
48 per cent above 1957's (as compared with a 


national figure of 59 per cent). Although this 
volume of unemployment was large by comparison 
with prior years, the rate of unemployment 
(percentage of the labor force unemployed) did 
not reach depression proportions and was not so 
high as in 1954, 

Even though increased unemployment reduced 
the incomes of a number of New Mexico citizens, 
the total personalincome received by all persons 
gained quite substantiallyto pass the $1. 5-billion 
mark and thereby establish a new all-time record. 
However, because of increasing population, the 
number of people among whom this income was 
divided was larger; and the gain in per capita 
income was held down to 1 per cent, probably 
less than the increase in the cost of living. 

Most of the gain in total personal income grew 
out of increased wage and salary payments which 
accounted for $7 of every $10 received by New 
Mexicans. The boost in wage payments was 
accounted for both by the larger volume of em- 
ployment and by higher weekly earnings for most 
groups ofemployed workers. The risein average 
hourly earnings, largely the result of increased 
rates of pay, was primarily responsible for the 
increase in average weekly earnings. 

Income of proprietors showed the greatest 
percentage gain of the four income divisions, 
largely because of the marked improvement in 


4. ESTIMATED INDIVIDUAL INCOME 
New Mexico, 1957 & 1958 
(in millions) 


Per Cent 
195701) 1958 Change 
Total Personal Income $1, 433.1 $1,514.9 +5.7 
Wages & Salaries 988.5 1,043.6 +5.6 
Proprietors' Income(2) 235.7 252.2 +7.0 
Property Income 140.5 147.5 +5.0 
Transfer Payments'‘3) 92.7 97.5 +5.2 
Less Deductions for Social Insurance -24.3 -25.9 +6.6 
Per Capita Income (in dollars) $1,613 $1,629 +1.0 


(1) Revised from figures previously published. 

(2) Business earnings of unincorporated enterprises. 
income. 

Includes government aid and welfare, veterans' benefits, pensions, re- 
tirement, and all payments for which current services are not required. 


Includes farmers' 
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the net income of farmers, the largest single 
group of proprietors. However, the income of 
owners oOfunincorporated businesses also showed 
gains commensurate with the continuing growth 
of business in the State. The increase in income 
from property (i.e., dividends, interest, rents, 
royalties, etc.) was held down somewhat by 
reduced dividend payments and oil royalties, 
reflecting the effects of the national recession. 
Transfer payments rose asthe result of increased 
government payments to welfare recipients, vet- 
erans, and farmers, and because of greater 
unemployment benefits, another reflection of the 
recession. 


CONSTRUCTION GAINS 

The most impressive gain in wages, both in its 
rate and in the dollar amount, was that contributed 
by construction, which accounted for nearly one 


3. EMPLOYMENT AND WAGES IN NEW MEXICO 


1957 & 1958 
WAGE & SALARY WORKERS WAGES PAID 

1957(1) 1958 Per Cent 19571) 1958 Per Cent 
(monthly average) Change (millions of dollars) Change 
Agriculture 17,900 17, 800 - 0.6 $ 25.7 $ 26.0 + 1.2 
Mining 19, 900 18,700 - 6.0 112.3 105.4 - 6.1 
Construction 17, 800 20, 100 412.9 78.4 95.9 +22.3 
Manufacturing 14, 400 15, 300 + 6.2 68.9 73.8 
Transportation & Utilities 20, 500 20, 000 - 2.4 102.3 98.9 - 3.3 
Trade 43,700 46,000 + 5.3 137.8 149.7 + 8.6 
Finance, Insurance, & Real Estate 7,000 7,800 +11.4 27.0 31.4 +16.3 
Service(2) 36, 400 37, 600 + 8.8 111.2 114.4 + 2.9 
Government 82,100 87,400 + 6.5 324.9 348.1 +71 
Federal(3) (50, 300) (53, 500) * 6.4 (224. 5) (238.7) + 6.3 
State & Local (31, 800) (33, 900) + 6.6 (100. 4) (109. 4) + 9.0 
TOTAL 259, 700 270, 700 + $988.5 $1, 043.6 + 5.6 


(1) Revised from figures previously published. 

(2) Includes 6,000 household workers in 1957 and 1958. 

(3) Includes civil service, military, and Los Alamos-University of California employees. 

Source: Bureau of Business Research, based on reports of N. M. Employment Security Commission, U. S. Bureau of the Census, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, and various other agencies. 
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5. INSURED UNEMPLOYMENT 
New Mexico, 1957 & 1958 


Number Claiming 
Compensation 


Per Cent of Labor 
Force Unemployed 


1957 1958 1957 1958 


January 4,297 5,977 2.65 3.48 
February 5,502 7,323 3. 38 4.25 
March 4,729 7,604 2.88 4,42 
April 4,017 7,299 2.43 4.20 
May 3, 180 5,915 1,91 3. 36 
June 2,662 4,812 1,87 2.71 
July 2.657 4, 668 1.55 2.62 
August 2,367 4,375 1.37 2.47 
September 2,014 3,578 1.18 2.03 
October 2,405 3,408 1.43 1,97 
November 3,602 3,279 2.07 1.82 
December 4,622 4, 068 2.66 2.25 
Monthly Average 3,504 5,192 2.09 2.96 


Source: Derived from N.M. Employment Security Commission reports 


third of the total increase. This remarkable 
rate of expansion was almost equaled by the 
finance and real estate group whose activities 
are directly stimulated by those in construction. 
Indeed, as noted elsewhere in this issue, the 
boom in construction dominated New Mexico's 
business picture in 1958, and the industry was 
the only one which gave a real lift to over-all 
business activity. 


One indication of the intensity of the con- 
struction boom is the fact that the increase in 
wages paid by the industry was nearly double the 
increase in the number of wage workers hired. 
As the tempo of construction was stepped up, 
workers were kept on the job more hours per 
week, and the building season was lengthened. 
Moreover, the brisk demand for workers enabled 
them to get some increases in wage rates. The 
combined ingredients of greater number of weekly 
hours, more working weeks, and higher pay rates 
accounted for the steep rise in construction pay- 
rolls in 1958. 


Construction's role inthe State's stellar per- 
formance of 1958 had animportance considerably 


greater than its direct effects, however. Not 
only is it the most volatile ofthe major industries; 
in addition, its fluctuations have more immediate 
impact uponthe general economy than do those of 
most other industries. Moreover, the fluctuations 
themselves are, perhaps, the best index of the 
growthand the confidence inthe growthof an area. 
Thus the boom in New Mexico's construction 
industry during 1958 may be considered triply 
significant. 

OTHER INDUSTRIES 

Those of New Mexico's industries most de- 
pendent upon markets outside the State did not 
fare so well. All segments ofthe mining industry 
except uranium reduced employment in the face 
of curtailed demand, and payrolls took a conse- 
quent drop. This drop was held to 6 per cent by 
increases in uranium mining. The railroads 
suffered both from national recession and from 
the longer trend decline in their proportionate 
share of the nation's traffic. Thus, even though 
employment in other kinds of transportation held 
level and that in communications and utilities 
rose, employment and payrolls for the transpor- 
tation and utilities group declined. Agriculture 
fared somewhat better than these two because of 
rising prices and better weather, but it was able 
to accommodate itself to a smaller average work 
force and, therefore, restrict the increase in its 
payrolls to a relatively small figure, despite 
increases in wage rates. 

Other industries largely rode the tide of the 
State's growth, and the changes in employment 
and payrolls in these groups continued to follow 
the pattern of postwar growth discussed in the 
preceding article, indicating that the same forces 
that have produced New Mexico's exceptional 
postwar growth continued to operate in 1958. 
Thus the largest dollar increase in payrolls next 
to that in construction was accounted for by the 


6. AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS IN SELECTED INDUSTRIES 
New Mexico, 1957 & 1958 


Average Hourly Earnings Per Cent Average Weekly Hours Per Cent Average Weekly Earnings(1) Per Cent 
1957 1958 Change 1957 1958 Change 1957 1958 Change 
Mining $2. 36 $2.46 +4.2 43.5 43.4 -0.2 $102.85 $106.94 +4.0 
Construction 2.55 2.75 +7.8 37.3 37.5 +0.5 95.14 103. 18 +8.5 
Manufacturing 2.20 2.17 “1.4 40.9 40.6 -0.7 90.12 88.14 -2.2 
Communications 
& Utilities 1.96 2.05 +4.6 41.0 40.2 -2.0 80. 23 82.33 +2.6 
Trade(2) 1,58 1.61 +1.9 41.6 a | “1.2 65.71 66. 33 +0.9 
Finance(3) na na -- na na -- 63. 86 65. 32 42:3 
Hotels 0.95 0.99 +4,.2 38.9 37.7 -3.1 37.10 oT. 17 +0.2 


na - not available 

(1) These figures are averages of monthly data. 
weekly earnings. 

(2) Excludes eating and drinking places. 

(3) Excludes insurance and real estate. 

Source: N. M. Employment Security Commission 


Therefore, multiplying average weekly hours by average hourly earnings will not produce the stated average 
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federal government's payrolls for civilian workers 
and military personnel, as our specialization in 


national security continued to increase. Manu- 
facturing again outpaced the State's average rate 
of growth in both employment and payrolls. And 
with most industries paying out larger amounts in 


wagesto more people andmore people apparently 
willing to spend, the trades and services went 
right on prospering and supporting larger payrolls 
of their own. 7 


--R.L. &V.T. 2. 


7. EMPLOYEES IN NONAGRICULTURAL ESTABLISHMENTS 
New Mexico, 1957 & 1958 
(in thousands) 


Monthly 
Jan Feb Mar Apr May June July Aug Sept Oct Nov Dec Average 
TOTAL 1957 199.6 197.8 199.7 204.2 206.5 213.7 211.9 214.7 215.9 214.2 212.2 214.1 208.7 
1958 209.7 208.6 208.4 212.2 216.8 221.8 221.5 219.5 222.8 222.6 224.7 226.2 217.9 
Mining 1957 18.8 18.9 19.4 19.8 20.4 21.0 20.9 20.6 20.1 19.5 19.3 19.6 19.9 
1958 20.3 19.8 19.3 19.1 19.2 19.5 18.9 17.3 18.2 16.6 17.9 18.3 18.7 
Metal 1957 4.6 4.8 4.8 5.3 5.5 5.8 5.4 5.1 5.0 5.0 4.6 4.6 5.0 
1958 5.0 4.9 4.8 4.6 4.5 4.6 4.4 4.2 4.4 3.3 4.4 4.6 4.5 
Petroleum 1957 10.1 9.9 10.4 10.4 10.8 11.1 11.4 11.5 11.3 10.6 10.7 10.9 10. 
1958 11.2 10.8 10.4 10.4 10.7 10.9 10.7 10.2 10.1 9.5 9.6 9.9 10.4 
Nonmetallic 1957 4.1 4.2 4.2 4,4 4.1 4.1 a4 4.0 3.8 3.9 4.0 4.1 4.1 
1958 a4 ai 4.1 4.1 4.0 4.0 3.8 2.9 3.7 3.8 3.9 3.8 3.8 
Manufacturing 1957 13.3 13.2 13.3 13.8 14.5 15.3 14.9 15.5 15.7 14.8 14.4 14.4 14.4 
1958 14.1 14.3 14.2 14,7 15.4 16.0 16.0 15.9 16.0 15.6 15.6 15.6 15.3 
Lumber & Wood Products 1957 1.5 1.4 1.3 1.6 2.0 2.4 2.5 2.5 2.3 2.1 a? 1.6 1.9 
1958 1.6 i.% 1.5 a4 2.1 2.4 2.5 2.4 2.4 2.2 2.0 1.9 2.1 
Food Products 1957 3.3 3.2 3.3 3.4 3.4 3.5 3.5 3.5 3.6 3.4 3.3 3.2 3.4 
1958 3.3 3.3 3.2 3.3 3.4 3.5 3.4 3.4 3.4 3.4 3.4 3.3 3.4 
Other Manufacturing 1957 8.5 8.6 8.8 8.8 9.1 9.4 8.9 9.5 9.9 9.3 9.5 9.7 9.1 
1958 9.2 9.3 9.5 9.7 9.9 10.1 10.1 10.1 10.2 10.0 10.2 10.4 9.8 
Construction 1957 15.9 16.1 15.9 16.5 16.7 17.5 17.8 18.7 19.2 19.8 19.6 19.5 17.8 
1958 18.2 17.9 17.5 18.6 19.9 20.9 20.7 20.5 21.0 21.6 22.4 22.0 20.1 
Transportation & Utilities 1957 21.7 19.6 19.8 20.2 20.2 20.3 20.7 20.8 21.0 20.9 20.7 20.6 20.5 
1958 20.2 19.9 19.5 19.5 19.8 20.0 20.3 20.2 19.7 20.2 20.3 20.2 20.0 
Railroads 1957 6.1 5.9 6.0 6.3 6.2 6.3 6.4 6.4 6.3 6.2 6.0 5.9 6.2 
1958 5.8 5.6 5.2 5.2 5.3 5.4 5.6 5.5 5.5 5.5 5.5 5.5 5.5 
Transportation 1957 6.6 4.6 4.8 4.9 4.9 4.7 4.9 5.0 5.2 5.3 5.2 5.3 §.1 
(except railroads) 1958 5.3 5.1 5.0 5.1 5.2 5.1 5.1 5.1 4.7 5.2 5.2 5.2 5.1 
Communications & Utilities 1957 9.0 9.1 9.0 9.0 9.1 9.3 9.4 9.4 9.5 9.4 9.5 9.4 9.2 
1958 9.1 9.2 9.3 9.2 9.3 9.5 9.6 9.6 9.5 9.5 9.6 9.5 9.4 
Trade 1957 40.7 40.6 41.4 42.6 43.5 45.0 44.9 45.3 45.6 44.4 44.3 45.9 43.7 
1958 43.7 43.3 43.7 44.6 45.4 46.5 46.8 47.0 47.9 46.8 47.0 49.1 46. 
Wholesale 1957 7.8 7.9 7.9 8.1 8.2 8.5 8.4 8.5 8.5 8.5 8.6 8.5 8.3 
1958 8.3 8.2 8.3 8.4 8.4 8.5 8.7 8.7 8.7 8.8 8.8 8.6 8.6 
Retail 1957 32.9 32.7 33.5 34.5 35.3 36.5 36.5 36.8 37.1 35.9 35.7 37.4 35.4 
1958 35.4 35.1 35.4 36.1 37.0 38.0 38.1 38.3 39.2 38.0 38.2 40.5 37.4 
Finance, Insurance,& Real 1957 6.6 6.7 6.6 6.7 6.8 6.9 7.2 7.2 7.3 1.3 7.3 1.3 7.0 
Estate 1958 7.4 7.5 7.8 7.6 7.8 8.0 8.0 8.1 8.1 8.1 8.1 8.2 7.8 
Services & Miscellaneous 1957 28.1 28.3 28.5 29.6 29.1 32.3 32.3 32.7 32.0 30.9 30.2 30.4 30.4 
1958 29.7 29.8 29.9 30.5 31.2 32.5 32.7 32.9 32.6 32.6 32.4 32.2 31 
Hotels 1957 2.7 2.8 2.8 3.0 3.2 3.4 3.4 3.8 3.4 3.2 3.1 3.1 3.2 
1958 2.8 2.9 2.9 3.1 3.4 3.6 3.6 3.8 3.6 3.6 3.5 3.4 3.4 
Personal 1957 3.7 3.8 3.8 3.9 3.8 4.1 3.9 3.8 4.0 4.0 4.0 3.9 3.9 
1958 3.8 3.8 3.8 3.9 3.9 4.0 3.9 3.9 4.0 3.9 3.9 3.9 3.9 
Other 1957 21.7 21.7 21.9 22.7 22.1 24.8 25.0 25.1 24.6 23.7 23.1 23.4 23.3 
1958 23.1 23.1 23.2 23.5 23.9 24.9 25.2 25.2 25.0 25.1 25.0 24.9 24. 
Government 1957 54.5 54.4 54.8 55.0 55.3 55.4 53.2 53.9 55.0 56.6 56.4 56.4 55.0 
1958 56.1 56.1 56.8 57.7 58.1 58.4 58.1 57.6 59.3 61.1 61.0 60.6 58.4 
Federal 1957 22.9 22.8 22.9 23.2 23.3 23.9 22.8 23.8 23.4 23.2 23.2 23.5 23.2 
1958 23.2 23.4 23.6 24.1 24.4 25.1 25.1 25.1 24.9 24.9 24.8 24.9 24.5 
State & Local 1957 31.6 31.6 31.9 31.8 32.0 31.5 30.4 30.1 31.6 33.4 33.2 32.9 31.8 
1958 32.9 32.7 33.2 33.6 33.7 33.3 33.0 32.5 34.4 36.2 36.2 35.7 33.9 
Source: N. M. Employment Security Commission, : ith adjustments by Bureau of Business Research(see accompanying article on ploy tt reclassification). 
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Reclassification of Employment 


As is indicated in the preceding article (Page 
3), the economic structure of anarea--the make- 
up of its varied activities and the proportionate 
relationships among them--determines in large 
part the way in which it reacts to the economic 
forces which produce prosperity, recession, 
growth, and so forth. Probably the best view of 
an area's economic structure and its development 
over time is provided by analysis of the distri- 
bution of its total employment among the several 
industries which comprise its economic life. 

Data which make possible such an examination 
of New Mexico's economy are provided by the 
Employment Security Commission in monthly and 
quarterly reports showing the number of workers 
employed by various industries grouped into some 
70 established classifications. These data have 
been the basic material for this Bureau's studies 
of economic growth and change in New Mexico, 
pointing out which industries were providing the 
principal growth, which were lagging, and what 
was our interpretation of the implications of such 
changes. 

The usefulness of such data for economic a- 
nalysis depends greatly upon their historical 
continuity and comparability. Valid conclusions 


concerning the changing employment in an indus- 
try can be made only if the establishments grouped 
in the industry are of the same general nature at 
the two points of comparison. 

Some of the comparability of current employ- 
ment data with historical employment data has 
recently been disrupted by directives which have 
required the Employment Security Commission 
to make rather extensive industrial reclassifi- 
cations of establishments in conformity with a 
revised industrial classification code prepared 
cooperatively by major federal agencies and 
published by the Bureau of the Budget. As a 
result ofthis reclassification acertain number of 
workers anda certainvolume of wages previously 
attributed to one particular industry are now 
attributed to another. Therefore, any analysis 
of growth or decline of industries affected by 
the reclassification is handicapped by the fact 
that we don't know whether observed changes in 
the number of workers reported for an industry 
result from growing or declining employment or 
merely from the transfer of establishments from 
one industry to another. 

Approximately one third of all workers in non- 
agricultural employment were affected by the 


8. AVERAGE MONTHLY EMPLOYMENT IN NONAGRICULTURAL ESTABLISHMENTS 
New Mexico, 1947-1958 


19471948 19491950 
Total Nonagricultural Employees* 122.0 133.5 139.7 150.6 
Mining 11.4 13.4 12.6 12.0 
Metal 3.3 3.4 2.9 2.6 
Nonmetallics 1.7 3.0 3.0 3.1 
Crude Petroleum & Natural Gas 4.9 5.5 5.5 5.4 
Coal 1.5 1.5 i.2 0.9 
Manufacturing 9.1 9.7 8.9 10.3 
Durable Goods 4.0 4.7 4.1 4.9 
Lumber & Wood Products 2.7 2.8 2.5 2.9 
Other Durable Goods 1.3 1.9 1.6 2.0 
Nondurable Goods 5.1 5.0 4.7 5.4 

, Food & Kindred Products 1.8 2.4 2.5 2.5 
Other Nondurable Goods 3.3 2.6 2.2 2.9 
Contract Construction 10.4 12.5 15.0 16.6 
Transportation & Utilities 15.4 15.3 14.9 16.6 
Railroad 8.8 8.1 7.8 7.6 
Other Transportation 3.4 3.4 3.4 3.5 
Communications & Public Utilities 3.2 3.8 4.0 5.5 
Trade 27.4 29.3 30.3 33.3 
Wholesale 4.5 4.3 4.5 4.8 
Retail 22.9 25.0 25.8 28.5 
Finance, Insurance, & Real Estate 2.3 3.0 3.4 4.4 
Services & Miscellaneous 19.8 21.7 23.8 24.0 
Hotels 3.0 3.0 3.1 3.2 
Personal 3.2 3.5 3.5 3.5 
Other 13.6 15.2 17.2 17.3 
Government 26.2 28.6 30.8 33.4 
Federal 10.0 10.0 10.6 11.6 
State & Local 16.2 18.6 20.2 21.8 
Addendum: Military* 9.0 10.0 11.0 13.0 


*Total does not include military. 


1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 
159.9 170.1 178.1 174.1 181.6 196.3 208.7 217.9 
14.2 16.7 17.3 15.1 17.1 19.4 19.9 18.7 
a2 3.5 3.2 3.0 4.0 4.9 5.0 4.5 
3.4 3.8 3.9 a4 4.0 4.1 4.1 3.8 
6.8 8.6 9.6 8.2 9.1 10.4 10.8 10.4 
0.8 0.8 0.6 0.2 -- -- -- -- 
10.9 1s 11.0 10.9 12.2 14.1 14.4 15.3 
5.2 5.0 4.9 4.8 6.0 7.4 7.8 8.7 
re 2.4 2.4 a4 2.6 2.9 2.4 2.3 
2.5 2.6 2.5 2.7 3.4 4.5 5.4 6.6 
5.7 6.3 6.1 6.1 6.2 6.7 6.6 6.6 
SA 3.4 3.1 3.0 3.1 3,3 3.4 3.4 
2.6 2.9 3.0 3:1 3.4 3.2 
16.0 14.1 14.5 14.1 14.8 15.6 17.8 20.1 
a 19.1 20.3 18.8 19.0 20.2 20.5 20.0 
7.8 C9 7.8 6.7 6.8 6.8 6.2 5.5 
52 4.1 4.3 4.3 4.5 4.7 5.1 5.1 
6.2 7.3 8.2 7.8 a 8.7 9.2 9.4 
35.4 37.4 40.0 38.5 39.7 41.6 43.7 46.0 
5.4 6.0 6.4 6.4 6.6 7.8 8.3 8.6 
30.0 31.4 33.6 2-1 8:4 33.8 35.4 37.4 
4.6 $4 5.4 5.6 6.1 6.4 7.0 7.8 
24.9 26.9 27.8 27.2 26.7 28.1 30.4 31.6 
3.2 3.4 3.0 3.0 8.2 8:9 
3.6 3.9 3.9 3.5 3.6 $32 3.9 3.9 
18.1 19.7 20.5 20.7 20.1 21.2 23.2 24.3 
36.2 39.5 41.8 43.9 46.0 50.9 55.0 58.4 
14.1 16.4 16.4 17.3 18.1 21.2 23.2 24.5 
a2. 1 22.1 23.8 24.9 27.9 29.7 31.8 33.9 
21.0 26.0 27.0 28.0 27.0 24.0 24.0 25.9 


Source: Estimated by Bureau of Business Research, based on reports of N. M. Employment Security Commission 
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9. CHANGES IN REPORTED EMPLOYMENT 
RESULTING FROM RECLASSIFICATION 


(Number of workers in thousands) 


Number of Workers 
Reported under 


“Old New Net 

Code Code Change 
Mining 15.5 18.7 +3.2 
Metals 3.8 4.5 +0.7 
Petroleum & Natural Gas 9.6 10.4 +0.8 
Nonmetallics 2.1 3.8 +1.7 
Manufacturing 22.7 15.3 -7.4 
Durable Goods 15.4 8.7 -6.7 
Lumber & Wood Products 2.1 2.1 0.0 
Other Durable Goods 13.3 6.6 -6.7 
Nondurable Goods 7.3 6.6 -0.7 
Food & Food Products 2.3 3.4 a 
Chemicals 2.1 > -2.1 
Other Nondurable Goods 2.9 3.2 +0.3 
Construction 20.5 20.1 -0.4 
Transportation & Utilities 19.4 20.0 +0.6 
Railroads 5.5 5.5 0.0 
Other Transportation 5.4 5.1 -0.3 
Communications & Utilities 8.5 9.4 +0.9 
Trade 47.0 46.0 
Wholesale 8.0 8.6 +0.6 
Retail 39.0 37.4 -1.6 
Finance, Insurance, & Real Estate 8.1 7.3 -0.3 
Services & Miscellaneous 26.3 31.6 +5.3 
Hotels 3.5 3.4 -0.1 
Personal 3.9 3.9 0.0 
Other 18.9 24.3 +5.4 


*Employment not large enough to warrant reporting. 
Source: Bureau of Business Research, based onreports of N.M. Employment 


reclassification; but many of the changes were of 
minor consequence because they simply shifted a 
concern from one sub-category to another, but 
retained them in the same major industry group. 
Examples include the reclassification of cotton- 
seed-products firms from ''chemical manufactur- 
ing'’ to 'food-products manufacturing" or the 
movement of package liquor stores from ''foods 
retailing" to "miscellaneous retailing.'' Some 
changes, however, resulted in shifts of large 
numbers of workers from one major industry to 
another. The more important of these were: 


1. Contract services for the mining industry 
were shifted from services to mining. 

2. Milling of uranium and potash were shifted 
from manufacturing to mining. 

3. Certainresearchand development activities 
undertaken for the government were shifted from 
manufacturing services. 

4. Dairies and wholesale bakeries were shifted 
from trade to manufacturing. 

5. Radio and TV stations were shifted from 
services to communications (utilities). 

6. Ready-mix concrete plants were shifted 
from trade to manufacturing. 

7. Certain speculative builders were shifted 
from finance (including insurance and real estate) 
to construction. 
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The net result of these changes so far as the 
number of workers attributed tothe major indus- 
tries is concerned is shown in Table 9. 


An examination of that table shows that the 
principal changes are those which decrease the 
number of workers attributed to manufacturing 
and increase the number in mining and services. 
As a result, the picture of postwar growth in New 
Mexico takes on a somewhat different aspect than 
that which has been presented in earlier publi- 
cations of this Bureau. The contrast is shown 
in the accompanying table: 


GROWTH OF 
NONAGRICULTURAL WAGE EMPLOYMENT 
New Mexico, 1947 - 1958 
As Shown by 
Old New 
Code Code 
TOTAL 78. 6% 78. 6% 
Mining 36.0 64.0 
Manufacturing 149.5 68.1 
Construction 97.1 93.2 
Transportation & Utilities 26.0 29.9 
Trade 67.9 
Finance. 252.2 2398. 1 
Services 32.5 59.5 
Government 
(excluding military) 122.9 122.9 


To make possible valid comparisons of employ- 
ment growth from year to year, the Bureau staff 
has completely revised employment data for the 
entire period since 1947. Careful examination 
of employment reported in each sub-category 
during the intervening years has made it possible 
to re-allocate employment affected by the re- 
classification from its old to its new industry 
grouping. As a result, the figures on employment 
and income published in this annual summary 
issue of NEW MEXICO BUSINESS are consistent 
with the new scheme of classification and are 
comparable with eachother. However, the reader 
should note well that such figures are not compa- 
rable with those released in earlier publications. 


Because of the importance of employment fig- 
ures to those persons interested in studying the 
State's growth, we present in Table 8 the revised 
figures showing average monthly employment in 
the major industry groupings. 

--R. 


Agriculture 


Agricultural developments in New Mexico last 
year generally conformed to agricultural trends 
in the nation: families continued to leave the 
farms to seek wage employment in cities and 
towns; the number of farms continued to decline 
to make way for urban building; the amount of 
land put into cultivation continuedto decline. But, 
in spite of these developments and in spite of the 
fact that direct government payments dropped 
from $15 millionin 1957 to $12.4 millionin 1958, 
increased use of fertilizers, intensified farming 
methods, sufficient moisture, greatly improved 
prices for livestock, and stable prices for crops 
all combined to bring substantial prosperity to 
farmers. For most farmers and ranchers who 
remained on the farm the year was a good one. 


THE FARM PATTERN 

Actions and reactions inthe nation's agriculture 
fit a pattern, which can usually be predicted. 
Action to pay farmers to retire land from pro- 
duction creates a reaction to intensify farming 
methods onthe remaining acreage, withthe result 
that the total agricultural output is increased. 
It is true that some farmers may sell or close 
down their farms and seek extra income or full 
employment in the city; however, they are so few 
that their departure does not affect the over-all 
agricultural output. Action by the federal govern- 
ment to make available large numbers of foreign 
laborers induces farmers to expand the scale of 
their operations and to make them more compa- 
rable with commercial and industrial enterprises. 

The drive to improve the efficiency of these 
larger farms tends both to eliminate individual 
family farms and, of course, to decrease the 
numbers of farm operators and unpaid family 
workers. The domestic farm wage-worker is 
caught between the two pressures of competition 
with foreign workers and the alluring possibility 
of city wage employment. However, to obtain 
city employment a worker must have some non- 
agricultural skills. Because most frequently 
they do not have suitable skills, migratory farm 
workers seemto have no recourse except to shift 
from crop to crop in search of employment. In 
New Mexicothis patternhas been slowto develop, 
but since the War it has been in full swing, and 
it is largely changing the face of New Mexico 
agriculture from a way of life to a commercial 
undertaking. Its impact upon the State's economy 
is restricted bythe fact that this very process has 
reduced the relative importance of agriculture. 

The movement toward big and efficient farms 
necessitates the use of moretractors, hay balers, 
motor trucks, grain combines, corn-pickers, 
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10. CROP PRODUCTION IN NEW MEXICO 
1957, 1958, & 1947-1956 Average 


Production Price Value 
{add 000s) (dollars) (add 000s) 

Cotton Lint (500 lb bales) 1947-1956 269 

1957 236 $ .318* §$ 37,428 

1958 300 986" 54, 585 
All Hay (tons) 1947-1956 468 

1957 594 23.00 13, 662 

1958 709 19.00 13,471 
Grain Sorghums (bu) 1947-1956 4,341 

1957 6,590 95 6, 260 

1958 8,085 7,681 
Winter Wheat (bu) 1947-1956 2,353 

1957 2,109 1.88 3,965 

1958 3,724 1.70 6, 331 
Cottonseed (tons) 1947-1956 109 

1957 99 56.60 5,603 

1958 123 45.60 5,609 
Commercial Vegetables 1947-1956 

1957 3,780 

1958 3, 108 
Broomcorn (tons) 1947-1956 4.9 

1957 8.0 235. 00 1, 880 

1958 9.1 210.00 1,911 
Corn (bu) 1947-1956 

1957 1,560 1.32 2,059 

1958 1,457 1.30 1,894 
Apples (bu) 1947-1956 560 

1957 612 2.65 1,622 

1958 714 2.40 1,714 
Peanuts (lbs) 1947-1956 7,437 ; 

1957 9,600 Pe 1,123 

1958 13, 300 . 120 1, 596 
Sorghum Forage (tons) 1947-1956 158 

1957 113 18.00 2,034 

1958 95 16.00 1,520 
Pecans (lbs) 1947-1956 2,734 

1957 5,400 . 320 1,728 

1958 3,800 . 330 1, 254 
Potatoes (cwt) 1947-1956 105 

1957 493 1. 86 917 

1958 544 2.00 1, 088 
Barley (bu) 1947-1956 595 

1957 665 . 96 638 

1958 1, 200 . 90 1,080 
Dry Beans (100 ib bags) 1947-1956 242 

1957 130 6.40 832 

1958 130 6.30 819 
Alfalfa Seed (lbs) 1947-1956 1,678 

1957 1,680 20.40 343 

1958 2, 338 20. 50 479 
Oats (bu) 1947-1956 535 

1957 513 79 405 

1958 595 71 422 
Peaches (bu) 1947-1956 141 

1957 150 2.60 390 

1958 160 2.15 344 
Spring Wheat (bu) 1947-1956 264 

1957 95 1.81 172 

1958 114 1.70 194 
Rye (bu) 1947-1956 52 

1957 48 1.03 49 

1958 98 . 92 90 
TOTAL!) 1957 $ 84,890 

1958 105,190 


*Price per pound 
(1) Includes only crops shown above 


Source: U. S. Agricultural Marketing Service, Las Cruces, New Mexico 
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milking machines, harvesters, and many similar 
machines. Under these new circumstances the 
farmer hasto devote special effortsto buying and 
financing elaborate capital equipment requiring a 
heavy investment, and he has to have specialists 
to operate and repair it. This situation is quite 
different from that a few years ago when the jobs 
were performed with simpletoolsandthe services 
were performed either by members of the family 
or by hired workers. Inthe United States there 
are now three times more tractors and motor 
trucks than there were 20 years ago, and the 
trend is towardeven greater numbers of machines 
on the farm. Therefore, it is not too difficult 
to understand the march to the city of family 
workers .and small landholders. The shift in 
methods of farming and ranching is soaccelerated 
that soon about the only place we'll see a cowboy 
on a horse will be on television, in a rodeo, or 
elsewhere in the realm of make-believe. 

The drive for efficiency, mechanization, and 
mass production on the farm may bring about 
closer integration between the farm and the 
business community. It will definitely result in 
fewer farmers more of whom utilize high-powered 
business methods, operating their farms on a 
strictly factory basis. 


FARM EMPLOYMENT AND WAGES 

Total farm employment, even in census years, 
is usually very difficult to ascertain. The move- 
ment of family workers from the farm to the city 
and the number of farm operators working part 
time in urban areas make difficult any estimate 
of total operators, unpaid family workers, and 
permanent hired workers. Most of the available 
data indicates that total employment onthe farms 
in New Mexicodropped in 1958. Agencies engaged 
directly with farm employment and operators es- 
timate a decline in bothfamily and hired workers 
in 1958, but attribute most of the decline to a 
reduction in the number of farms in the State. 

The New Mexico Employment Security Com- 
mission estimates that 51,000 were employed 


in agriculture at the peak of employment last 
year, including operators, unpaid family workers, 
and hired workers.. Total seasonalhired employ- 
ment maintained the same level of a 10,200 
monthly average in 1958 as compared with the 
1957 average. Within the seasonalhired category 
the main change was a replacement of more do- 
mestic seasonal workers with imported laborers 
from Mexico. A monthly average of 400 more 
Mexican workers was employed, mostly in the 
cotton fields of Eddy, Lea, Dona Ana, Otero, 
Luna, and Hidalgo counties. At the height of the 
cotton harvest seasonthere were 21,100 Mexican 
laborers in the fields of New Mexico. During the 
war years the importationof such laborers was 
instituted as an emergency measure because of 
the shortage of farm workers; however, Congress 
has extended the program everytime it has faced 
expiration. As a result, there are more foreign 
seasonal workers than domestic workers in New 
Mexico during any month of the year; and in 1958 
there was a monthly average of 7,400 Mexican 
laborers compared with one of 2,800 domestic 
seasonal workers. 

Farm wage rates in New Mexico are generally 
higher than those in the South, but lower than 
those of all others, including the Mountain States. 
The average wage rate of farm workers with 
board and room increased to $128 per month in 
1958 compared with $118 in 1957. The average 
hourly rate without room or board declined from 
82 cents to 80 cents. The rates for picking 100 
pounds of cotton remained at the same level-- 
from $2.00 to $2.25. 


CASH RECEIPTS FROM NEW MEXICO 
FARM MARKETINGS 

New Mexico farmers sold more commodities 
at better prices in 1958 andhit near-record levels 
of cash receipts from farm marketings. Receipts 
of the entire livestock industry and from the sale 
of cotton were responsible for the $48-million 
increase over year-before farm marketings. 
Prices were highest for lambs, sheep, calves, 


11. CASH RECEIPTS FROM FARM MARKETINGS 
New Mexico, 1957 & 1958 
(in thousands of dollars) 


Jan Feb Mar Apr May June 

Total 1957 13,779 6, 585 9, 088 9,474 8,352 7,706 
1958 18,155 10, 039 11,475 10, 108 11,136 8,051 

Crops 1957 8, 861 3,345 2,323 2,166 1,246 2,234 
1958 9,718 2,047 2,332 1,162 3,328 2,761 

Livestock 1957 4,918 3, 240 6,765 7,308 7,106 5,472 
1958 8,437 7,992 9,143 8,946 7,808 5,290 


Source: Agricultural Marketing Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture 
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Year Monthly 
July Aug Sept Oct Nov Dec Total Average 
7,354 7,675 18,193 53,002 37,731 18,694 197,633 16, 469 
9,268 7,198 19,528 46,682 41,824 26,532 219,996 18, 333 
3,653 3,471 5, 786 13,912 18, 329 12, 252 77,578 6, 465 
5,607 2,807 4,173 13,544 25,593 21,254 94, 326 7,860 
3,701 4,204 12,407 39,090 19, 402 6, 442 120,055 10, 005 


, 661 


, 391 15,355 33,138 16, 231 


, 278 125,670 10,473 
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12. PRICES RECEIVED BY FARMERS FOR SELECTED LIVESTOCK 
New Mexico, 1957 & 1958 


Monthly 

Jan Feb Mar Apr May June July Aug Sept Oct Nov Dec Average 
Hogs (per cwt) 1957 $16.40 16.00 16.50 17.00 17.20 18.50 19.00 19.50 18.70 16.50 16. 20 17.50 17. 42 
1958 $18.50 19. 40 20. 30 20. 20 21.20 22.00 21.60 20. 80 19.10 18.60 18.10 17.40 19.77 
Cattle (per cwt) 1957 $13.60 15.00 16.00 17.20 17.20 16.60 17.10 17.10 17.70 17.90 17.10 18.40 16.74 
1958 $19.70 20.70 22.60 23.60 23. 30 21.90 22.30 21.80 23.10 24.90 22.40 22.70 22.42 
Veal Calves (per cwt) 1957 $17.30 18.10 18.80 19,20 20,20 20.00 20.00 21.00 21.30 21.10 22.30 24.00 20. 28 
1958 $24.50 25. 50 27.00 27.40 27.90 26. 30 26.90 26.90 29.00 31.00 31. 00 31.50 27.91 
Sheep (per cwt) 1957 $ 5.20 5.50 6.20 5.70 5.20 5.40 5.70 6.00 6.50 6.70 §.70 7.10 5.99 
1958 $ 7.60 8.00 8.30 8.30 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.35 
Lambs (per cwt) 1957 $18.00 17.70 19.00 19.50 18.50 18.80 18.60 20.40 20. 00 20. 20 20. 30 20.50 19, 29 
1958 $22. 00 22.20 20.50 19. 50 18.50 19. 50 20.00 20.50 21.00 21.00 20. 00 19.00 20. 31 

Source: U. S. Agricultural Marketing Service, Las Cruces, New Mexico 


cattle, and hogs at the very time that the heaviest 
marketings were being made. Prices were not 
so favorable for the majority of crops; but, as 
the result of an increase in price and production, 
cotton, the big money commodity, made up for 
such declines. 


Livestock 

The dominant economic development in agricul- 
ture in New Mexico was the remarkable upsurge 
in prices received by farmers for livestock. Last 
October the price of cattle hit a peak of $24.90 
per cwt., which amount was $10.40 more than 
in the same month in 1956. Most of our cattle 
sales occurred that month; therefore, almost 
one third of the total annual livestock receipts 
were acquired during October. However, cattle 
and other livestock prices were only one of the 
factors responsible for a most profitable farm 
and ranch year. Weather conditions were re- 
ported as favorable all over the State for the 
entire year and resulted in adequate range grass 
and a sufficient supply of feed. As a result of 
such excellent range conditions, ranchers mar- 
keted livestock and especially cattle with more 


weight per animal than the year before. The 
combination of high prices during the heavy 
marketing months and good weather throughout 
the year brought good times to the ranchers of 
New Mexico. 


Crops 

The crop situation was not so favorable as 
the development in livestock ranching. Average 
prices of beans, peaches, apples, corn, wheat, 
oats, rye, barley, sorghum, broomcorn, hay, 
and cottonseed were lower in 1958 than the year 
before. However, the combined receipts from 
all these crops are never large because of the 
insignificant volume of production. The entire 


New Mexico corn crop did not exceed $2 million 
in value; andthe same thing wastrue for all other 
crops except wheat, sorghum, hay, and cotton. 
Cash receipts from cotton gave dirt farming a 
boost and kept that segment of the agricultural 


economy from sagging. The value of cotton pro- 
duction ‘was up from $43 million in 1957 to an 
estimated $60 million in 1958. The gain of $17 
million accounted almost entirely for the total 
increase in crop value for the whole State, and 
the value of the cotton crop made up 58 per cent 
of the total value of all crops. 

The inconsequential amount of receipts from 
crops should not be particularly surprising in 
view of the small number of acres of crop land 
harvested in New Mexico. Total harvested acre- 
age barely exceeds one million acres, and one 
half of that is in hay and sorghum. The State's 
totalarea is 77.8 million acres; so onecan easily 
see that New Mexico is not now andvery possibly 
never has been an important agricultural section 
of the nation. 


AGRICULTURE COMPARATIVELY 
UNIMPORTANT 

Last year's favorable moisture and prices 
restored our livestock industry to its former 
position as the more important portion of the 
agricultural segment of the economy. However, 
interms of money income andin comparison with 
the industrial and commercial sections, the live- 
stock industry plus the rest of agriculture did 
not contribute as much as 10 per cent of the total 
personal income of the State. In comparison 
with other states, New Mexico ranks 37th in cash 
receipts from farm marketings. 


PRODUCTIVITY PER UNIT 

The New Mexico farmer proved that acreage 
is not necessarily the determining factor in 
volume of production. Cotton, the money crop 
of the State, had its acreage cut by 7,000; but the 
dirt farmer produced 64,000 more bales of cotton 
than the year before. The principal reason for 
the increased volume of production was the 32- 
per-cent increase in cotton yield per acre. Each 
acre planted in cotton produced an average of one 
and two thirds bales of lint. This phenomenal 
yield per acre is probably one of the highest in 
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the nation and is two thirds of a bale per acre 


more than the national average. Proper use of 
fertilizers, adequate irrigation, and perfect co- 
operation from the weatherman were some of 
the factors responsible for the all-time record 
yield per acre of cotton. 

The largest amount of crop land is planted in 
sorghum grain. The 245,000 acres was less than 
the year before; but, like cotton, the yield per 
acre was increased, and the total number of 
bushels was higher than the previous year. 

It may be that, if data were available, the 
average weight in pounds per head of cattle would 
also show a great increase. However, the only 
indications of the higher productivity of livestock 
are found in the range and livestock reports of 
the U. S. Agricultural Marketing Service, Las 
Cruces, New Mexico. In their July 1, 1958, 
report they said, ''Cattle continue to make good 
gains and are in the best condition for this date 
since 1948. Calves also are growing fat and 
should be at above average weights by falldelivery 
dates.'' In another of their monthly reports the 
Marketing Service said, ''Cattle were unusually 
heavy at market time weighing 30 to 40 pounds 
more than a year ago." 


GOVERNMENT PAYMENTS 

New Mexico farmers received $12.4 million in 
direct aid from the federal government in 1958. 
The payments were made through a number of 
programs, including the soil bank, conservation, 
and wheat, cotton, and wool subsidies. Soil-bank 
payments amounted to $7.5 million, of which 
three quarters went to farmers in Curry, Quay, 
and Roosevelt counties. The cotton farmers 
received $2 million, of which two thirds went to 
growers in Chaves, Dona Ana, and Lea counties. 
The wheat farmers received $1 million, of which 
three quarters went to growers in Curry, Quay, 
and Roosevelt counties. Wool payments amounted 
to $336,000, and other direct conservation pay- 
ments amountedto $1.6 million distributed evenly 
among all New Mexico farmers. 

This relatively large amount of direct federal 
aid to farmers was in addition to the federal 
price-support program and the foreign national 
employment service. Average annual direct pay- 
ments to farmers in New Mexico were $2.5 
million during the period 1949 to 1956, but in 
1957 they jumped to $15 million, and in 1958 to 
$12.4 million. 

Counties with small, family-type farms, it 
seems, did not receive so much aid as counties 
with larger, more productive farms. Whatever 
the reasons, reports show that the counties of 
Mora, Rio Arriba, Sandoval, San Juan, Taos, 
and San Miguel with the major number of farms 
received the smallest amount of aid. 
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FINANCE IN AGRICULTURE 

Farmers in New Mexico demanded a greater 
number of non-real-estate loans than the year 
before. New Mexico's 11-per-cent increase in 
this type of loan compared with 14-per-cent for 
the national average. The substantial increase 
in cattle on feed and the slow movement of cattle 
off the range and from feed lots during the first 
half of 1958 were probably responsible for the 
greater demand for operating loans. No infor- 
mation is available on national interest rates 
charged to farmers on 1958 loans; however, in 
1957 such rates averaged about 6.7 per cent as 
compared with 6.5 per cent in 1956. These 
national averages may not apply strictly to the 
New Mexico loan-and-interest situation. 

Farm-mortgage loans held by banks and other 
institutions did not change appreciably during 
1958. 

New Mexico has the lowest average tax rate 
on farm real estate in the nation. Our average 
tax levy compares with levies in other Mountain 
States as follows: 


TAXES LEVIED ON FARM REAL ESTATE 
Average Amount Per Acre 
Mountain States, 1950 & 1957 


1950 1957 
New Mexico $ .09 $ .10 
Montana . 28 
Idaho 1.08 
Wyoming 16 
Colorado . 49 
Arizona . 38 . 46 
Utah . 62 . 62 
Nevada 16 . 16 
Mountain States $ .34 $ .36 


Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture 


Most states, except New Mexico and a few 
others, have increasedtaxes appreciably on farm 
real estate as a matter of necessity and usually 
for the prime purpose of maintaining and oper- 
ating their schools. The USDA's Farm Economics 
Research Division gives the need for education as 
one of the causes of higher taxes. Their report 
says, "In rural areas, the largest part of the 
local tax levy is usually for school purposes. 
Public school expenditures have been increasing 
at an annual rate of more than 10 per cent, which 
reflects the growing emphasis on more adequate 
support for local schools. Throughout the coun- 
try, but in ruralareas especially, school author- 
ities are faced with the necessity of increasing 
salary scales substantially if competent teachers 
are to be attracted and retained. "' 
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Mining 


Other years have been kinder to New Mexico's 
mining industry than was 1958. That there was 
any increase at all in the value of minerals pro- 
duced hasto be credited almost entirely to output 
of petroleum and uranium. And even the gain 
in petroleum appears more encouraging than it 
really was. 

Fluctuating prices and weakening demand pla- 
gued the industry, limiting the increase in value 
of total mineral production to 1 per cent, con- 
trasted with gains of 7.6 per cent in 1957, 10.3 
per cent in 1956, and 11.5 per cent in 1955. 
Furthermore, the 1955-57 increases did not in- 
clude uranium; but the 1958 total does include 
uranium --tothe tune of a $10-million increase in 
production value over 1957. 

Drops occurred in production value of potash 
and in both actual production and output value 
of barite, coal, copper, lead, manganese, mica, 
silver, and zinc. Ranked according to dollar 
value, petroleum output was most important and 
was followed in order by natural gas, potash, 
uranium, and copper. 


Uranium 


During these generally lackluster days in the 
story ofmetals mining, uranium remains a bright 
spot, even in view of the degree of uncertainty 
associated with its future. In fiscal 1950 New 


13. VALUE OF MINERAL PRODUCTION 
New Mexico, 1957 & 1958 


1957 1958 Per Cent 

(add 000s) (add 000s) Change 
Petroleum $283, 128 $293, 783 + 3.8 
Natural Gas 67,962 77, 300 +13.7 
Potash 717,197 71,404 - 7.5 
Natural-Gas Liquids 32,987 34, 600 + 4.9 
Uranium Ore 20, 538 30, 430 +48.2 
Copper 40,618 30,104 -25.9 
Sand & Gravel 7,803 8, 037 + 3.0 
Perlite 1, 568 1,868 +10.1 
Zinc 7, 582 1,813 -76.1 
Manganese 2,114 1,696 -19.8 
Stone 1,618 1, 666 + 3.0 
Pumice 756 722 - 4.5 
Helium 1,189 502 -57.8 
Salt 429 429 0.0 
Lime 290 285 = 4.9 
Lead 1,514 262 -82.7 
Silver - 280 132 -52.9 
Gold 112 105 - 6.2 
Clays 83 82 - 1.2 
Barite 98 37 -62.2 
Mica 63 18 -71.4 
Others 3, 267 1, 836 -43.8 
TOTAL $551,196 $557, 111 vs, 4 


Source: U. S. Bureau of Mines 
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Mexico's uranium mines produced U30g worth 
$61,273. In 1958 that value was set at $30.4 
million, a gain of such proportions as to make 
the actual percentage (4,866) incomprehensible 
to most people. 


The AEC reports that approximately 5. 5 million 
tons of ore were treated during calendar year 
1958, which means that nearly 10 million tons of 
ore were actually developed during the year. 
Domestic production of uranium itself for 1958 
has been estimated as having a value of $232 
million, and present investments in domestic 
mills (exclusive of mine and transportation capi- 
tal costs) is around $150 million. New Mexico's 
six mills handled 53 per cent of all the ore ton- 
nage processed during the year; New Mexico 
producers accounted for 26 per cent of the total 
value of ore production, which has been set at 
$115 million; and the investment in our six mills 
is estimated at $62 million. 


RESERVES ARE UP 

Domestic uranium reserves now total 84.3 
million tons, a net increase of 4 1/4 million tons 
over the preceding year. Last year's rate of 
discovery was about 10milliontons in comparison 
with an annual rate of 30 million tons for 1957. 
Even the 10 million has been estimated to be 
twice that required for present milling activity. 
The drastic dropin rate ofdiscovery was brought 
about by limitations placed on the uranium in- 
dustry late in 1957. New Mexico continues to 
lead the entire nation in the matter of total re- 
serves, having 55.7 million tons now reported-- 
a gain of 2 1/2 million since 1957; the grade for 
New Mexico ore continues to be 0.26 per cent; 
and our reserves make up 66 percent of the U.S. 
total. 


NEW MILLS GO ON STREAM 

Uranium production in New Mexico increased 
substantially during 1958, almost entirely be- 
cause of the gain in output from McKinley county 
mines. Four new processing plants went on 
stream, also, during the year. The 750-ton-a- 
day mill of Homestake-New Mexico Partners, 
five miles north of Grants in Valencia county, 
began grinding orein February and was Officially 
dedicated in April. The Homestake-Sapin Part- 
ners 1, 500-ton-a-day mill, adjacent tothe Home- 
stake-New Mexico Partners plant, andthe Phillips 
Petroleum Company 1,725-ton-a-day mill at 
Berryhill Village, 25 miles north of Grants in 
McKinley county, began operations in July. Ker- 
mac Nuclear Fuels' 3, 630-ton-a-day plant near 
the Phillips Petroleum plant went on stream at 
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one of two identical units in November. 


Total 
daily milling capacity in New Mexico at the end 
of 1958 was 11,095 tons compared with 3, 500tons 
a year earlier. 


THE AEC SWITCHES HORSES 

The changing policies of the AEC greatly af- 
fected the entire uranium industry during the 
year. Early in May the Commission announced 
that domestic producers of ore and concentrates 
were free to make private sales of these materi- 
als to domestic and foreign buyers for peaceful 
uses of atomic energy. Late in November the 
AEC modified its domestic uranium -procurement 
program by withdrawing "prospectively" its con- 
centrate-purchase program announced two years 
earlier, guaranteeing purchase at $8 a pound of 
U308 concentrates produced and delivered during 
the period from April 1, 1952, through December 
31, 1966. The Commission stated that with re- 
spect to new ore reserves developed after No- 
vember 24 it would restrict purchase contracts 
to actual need of concentrates and "on such terms 
and conditions and at such prices" as the AEC 
periodically agreed upon. The announced purpose 
of the change was to insure a substantial contin- 
uing market for the domestic uranium industry 
during 1962-66 and yet prevent overproduction. 

As private milling facilities came into oper- 
ation, the AEC shifted its purchases from ore to 
concentrates; and in October it also closed its 
ore-buying station in Grants, since the Agency 
considered that private firms were well able 
to provide a market to independent producers. 
Ninety-eight per cent of all 1958 purchases were 
made by private mills. 


PRAISE FOR PADDY 

An event of considerable human interest took 
place in Grants in the fall whenthe Grants Cham- 
ber of Commerce honored Paddy Martinez, the 
discoverer of the first New Mexico uranium bo- 
nanza, with a dinner during which Mr. Martinez 
was presented with a scroll making him a life- 
time member of the chapter and was also given 
a sackful of silver dollars in appreciation for 
what his Haystack-Mountain discovery has meant 
to Grants in particular and to New Mexico in 
general. Last year's summary issue of NEW 
MEXICO BUSINESS carried three verses of a 
"ballad" which was the Bureau's own tribute to 
Paddy Martinez. In view of the recent honors 
bestowed upon him, we herewith offer a fourth 
verse: 


So they're making a hero of Paddy Martinez. 
High time that they celebrate! 

For that Navajo brought plenty of dough 

To his Tribe and his native State. 
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14. URANIUM PROCESSING PLANTS 
December, 1958 


Estimated Cost 


In Tons of Ore of Mill 
State Operation Per Day (millions) 
Arizona 1 300 $ 3.6 
Colorado* 6 3, 580 21.6 
NEW MEXICO 6 
Kerr-McGee 300 3. 
Anaconda 3,500 19.4 
Homestake-New Mexico 
Partners 750 5.3 
Homestake-Sapin 1,500 9.0 
Kermac Nuclear Fuels 3,300 16.0 
Phillips Petroleum 1,725 9.5 
Oregon 1 210 2.6 
South Dakota 1 400 1.9 
Utah 4 3,450 25.7 
Washington 1 400 3.1 
Wyoming 3 1,650 14.0 
TOTAL 23 21,065 $134.9 


*The Naturita plant of The Vanadium Company of America and the Old Rifle, 
Colorado, plant of Union Carbide Nuclear Company discontinued operations 
in 1958. The Rifle plant was replaced by a new one. 

Source: Atomic Energy Commission 


Paddy himself must be amazed at what has 
happened since he made his discovery afew short 
years ago. In 1958 alone New Mexico produced 
1.7 million short tons of uranium ore with an 
estimated value of $30.4 million. Since 1956 
New Mexico has produced a little more than 4 
million tons of uranium ore. 


Oil and Gas 


Although all the winds that blew across our oil 
and gas fields last year were not balmy, petrol- 
eum and natural gas led the minerals industry in 
value of production for the year. Showing an 
annual increase of 3.8 per cent, oil output had an 
estimated value of $293.8 million, while natural- 
gas production was valued at $77.3 million, an 
increase of 13.7 per cent. 


VOLUME OF OUTPUT IS IMPRESSIVE 

We produced approximately 97 million barrels 
of crude oil and lease condensate; our marketed 
production of natural gas came to about 726 
million MCFs, a slight reduction from 1957's 
production; daily crude runs at New Mexico re- 
fineries averaged 24,000 barrels compared with 
26,000 during 1957; our natural-gasoline plants 
had an average daily output of 1.3 million gallons 
of LP-gas, 585,000 gallons of natural gasoline, 
and 31,000 gallons of other products; and our 
total output of natural-gas liquids came to 17.5 
million barrels. The oil production represented 
an increase over 1957 of 3.9 million barrels; that 
of gas, a decrease of less than one per cent; re- 
finery crude runs were down 7.7 per cent; daily 
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15. CRUDE OIL AND NATURAL GAS PRODUCTION 
New Mexico, 1957 & 1958 

Crude Oil Natural Gas 

(000s bbls) (000s MCF) 
1957 1958 1957 1958 
Lea 80, 557.8 78,678.4 409, 819.9 415, 970.6 
San Juan 1,590.8 7,379.3 261, 199.2 224, 684.7 
Eddy 5,764.3 6,432.4 9,720.5 12,047.4 
Chaves 4,289.2 3,160.2 2,405.6 2,068.6 
Rio Arriba 305.9 559.4 45, 223.6 70, 944.0 
Roosevelt 176.0 367.8 241.9 363.5 
McKinley 129.1 131.3 0.0 0.0 
Sandoval 17.8 15.3 8.4 38.6 
STATE TOTAL 92,830.9 96,704. 1 728,619.1 726,117.4 


Source: N. M. Oil Conservation Commission 


output at natural-gasoline plants was up 1.3 per 
cent; and output of natural-gas liquids was up 
about 8 per cent. 


OUR BASINS ARE STILL GUSHERS 

Southeastern New Mexico continued to be the 
principal oil-producing area, although extensive 
developments occurred in the Bisti and other 
fields in San Juan county, which were felt to be of 
major importance to future production potential. 
Operations of the Texas-New Mexico Pipelines 
from the Aneth basin in Utah to Jal, New Mexico, 
began in July. Although the line was built pri- 
marily to transport crude petroleum from the 
Aneth basin, it does provide an outlet for potential 
production from San Juan county. Capacity of the 
line is 50,000 barrelsdaily, and existing facilities 
at Jal transshipthe crude petroleum to Gulf Coast 
refineries. 


Total completions last year came to 1,910 
Wildcats accounted for 266, with 30 producing 
crude oil, five producing condensates, and nine 


producing gas. 
of which 982 were crude-oil producers, 16 were 
condensate producers, and 482 were gassers. 
Three hundred and eighty wells were dry. One 
hundred and sixty-three of the wildcats were 


New field wells came to 1, 644, 


drilled in southeast New Mexico: 21 crude, two 
condensate, five gas, and 135 dry. Of the field 
wells, 810 were put down in that same area: 669 
crude, eight condensate, 18 gas, and 109 dry. 


NEW HEIGHTS AND DEPTHS 

Our 1958 daily average output of 270, 345 bar- 
rels of crude oil set a new record. Since there 
were nearly 11,500 producing wells, the daily 
average per well came close to 24 barrels. An- 
other record was also set--that for drilling-depth 
of oil wells in southeastern New Mexico. In Eddy 
county the Shell 1 James Ranch well went down 
17, 555 feet. 


NEW GAS ROUTES WEST 

Most of the gas wasfrom fieldsin southeastern 
and eastern New Mexico, although fields in San 
Juan county were becoming increasingly important 
from a marketing standpoint. Southern Union Gas 
Company built a 20-mile connecting line from the 
El Paso NaturalGas Company main transmission 
line to new uranium millsin McKinley and Valen- 
cia counties. The Federal Power Commission 
granted temporary permission to El] Paso to con- 
struct and operate facilities that would collect 
10 million cubic feet of gas a day from the Bisti 
field. This is part of a larger program in the 
Four Corners area to collect and transport 100 
million cubic feet of gas a day to West Coast 
consumers. The total program will eventually 
take 20 million cubic feet a day from Bisti. 


DECREASING RESERVES 

In the matter of discoveries of new reserves, 
1958 was a "gas year" throughout most of the 
nation; especially, in regard to reserves of 
natural-gas liquids, a fact which reflected the 


PRODUCTION AND EMPLOYMENT IN PETROLEUM MINING 


New Mexico, 1957 & 1958 


16. 
Jan Feb Mar Apr May 
Crude Oil Production 1957 7,946 7,415 8,309 7,852 7,869 
(000s bbls) 1958 8,001 7,324 7,600 7,506 8, 208 
Volume of Natural Gas 1957 63,338 55,906 62,580 55,275 52,644 
Production (000s MCF) 1958 71,769 64,682 70,995 61,148 58,588 
Employment in Petroleum 1957 10,100 9,900 10,400 10,400 10,800 
Mining 1958 11,200 10,800 10,400 10,400 10,700 


*Average monthly employment 


Year 
June July Aug Sept Oct Nov Dec Total 
7,443 7,627 7,658 7,334 7,689 7,644 8,045 92,831 
7,880 8, 236 8, 445 8, 205 8,544 8,212 8,543 96,704 
51,254 55,818 62,929 62,476 66,669 69,582 70,148 728,619 
54,078 55, 701 53,802 50, 071 54, 865 61, 484 68,934 726,117 
11,100 11, 400 11,500 11, 300 10,600 10,700 10,900 10, 800* 
10,900 10, 700 10, 200 10,100 9,500 9,600 9,900 10, 400° 


Source: N. M. Oil Conservation Commission and N. M. Employment Security Commission 
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17. PRODUCTION AND EMPLOYMENT IN METALS MINING 
New Mexico, 1957 & 1958 


Jan Feb Mar Apr May 
Production(1) 
Gold (fine ounces) 1957 347 317 293 236 234 
1958 195 175 317 387 389 
Silver (fine ounces) 1957 36,423 27,309 34,332 32,540 32,088 31 
1958 13,614 17,034 16,309 19,118 12,446 10, 
Copper (short tons) 1957 6,217 5,348 5,802 5,482 6,106 6 
1958 4,267 5, 060 5,127 5,215 4,128 2 
Lead (short tons) 1957 616 572 620 725 504 
1958 154 227 186 228 na 
Zinc (short tons) 1957 3,272 3, 306 3,419 3,249 3,074 
1958 1, 487 1,805 2,272 2,624 na 
Employment in Metals 1957 4,600 4,800 4,800 5,300 5, 500 
Mining 1958 5,000 4,900 4,800 4,600 4,500 


June 


3, 


5, 
4, 


»427 34,934 16,354 


Year Monthly 

July Aug Sept Oct Nov Dec Total Average 

280 325 341 305 400 290 300 3,668 306 
265 287 179 193 72 270 270 2,999 250 


22,038 20,700 +14,700 14,800 317,645 26,470 


421 8,213 5, 762 9,608 7,541 12,600 12,600 145,266 12, 106 
, 206 5, 846 5,770 5, 156 3, 300 5, 100 5, 200 65, 533 5,461 
,415 5,318 4,923 5,578 1,980 6,494 6,495 57, 000 4,750 
570 607 225 253 250 225 230 5, 397 450 
102 22 20 42 17 na na sala = 

247 3,059 1,927 1,693 1,700 1,550 1,600 31,096 2,591 
na na na na na na na -- ee 

800 5, 400 5, 100 5, 000 5, 000 4,600 4,600 -- 5,000 
600 4, 400 4,200 4,400 3, 300 4, 400 4,600 4,500 


na - not available 
(1) U. S. Bureau of Mines 
(2) N. M. Employment Security Commission 


strongemphasis upon acontinuing search for gas. 
In New Mexico, however, new discoveries did 
not compensate for depletions of crude reserves 
either of natural gas or natural-gas liquids. We 
experienced a drop in gas reserves of nearly 8 
per cent and one in natural-gas liquids of almost 
12 per cent during the year. But we did increase 
our reserves of liquid-hydrocarbon by about 1 
per cent. 


THOSE DEEP DAKOTA ROCKS 

Discoveries of important gas reserves were 
made inthe extensive deep Dakota rocks in San 
Juan and Rio Arriba counties. A steadily in- 
creasing number of Dakota gas and oil pools con- 
tinue to show up inthe area of the Bisti-Gallup 
trend, which saw more deep-drill tests during 
1958 than in any previous year. A new field-- 
known asthe Gallegos--was proved between Blan- 
co and Bisti and grew rapidly. Other important 
ventures, which have been described as "bold 
ventures in a daring wildcat program in virgin 
wildcat country" included these: the first test in 
the Tucumcariembayment of the Palo Duro basin 
in eastern New Mexico; the naming of a new 
basin--the Lucero--immediately south of the San 
Juan, with plans being immediately formulated 
for its early development; and rank wildcatting 
in Hidalgo county. 


OUR "'GIANTS" 

The Oil and Gas Journal lists 39 New Mexico 
oil fields producing oil or lease condensates 
with 39 wells located in five fields described as 
"giants"; that is, fields believed to have an ulti- 
mate recovery of at least 100 million barrels. 
These five New Mexico fields are allin the south- 
eastern area: the Caprock and East, which pro- 
duced 5.2 million barrels last year from 622 
wells, has proved reserves of 67.5 million bar- 
rels, includes 24,000 productive acres, and has 
a cumulative production of 32.5 million barrels; 
the Denton, which produced 8 million barrels in 
1958 from 208 wells, has reserves of 60.6 mil- 


lion barrels, includes 4,500 productive acres, 
and has a cumulative production of 64.4 million 
barrels; the Eunice-Monument, which produced 
11.7 million barrels last year from 1,603 wells, 
has 73.7 million barrels of reserves, includes 
65,000 productive acres, and has produced so 
far a total of 304.3 million barrels; the Hobbs, 
with a 1958 production of 3.2 million barrels, 
313 producing wells, reserves of 36 million 
barrels, 12,000 productive acres, and a cumu- 
lative production of 160 million barrels; and the 
Vacuum, with a 1958 production of 3.3 million 
barrels, 476 producing wells, 40 million barrels 
in reserves, 19,000 productive acres, and a 
cumulative production of 85 million barrels. The 
three big San Juan basin oil areas--the Bisti- 
Gallup, the Gallegos-Gallup, and the Verde-Gal- 
up--so far have no "'giant"’ fields. 


A comparison of the over-all status of our 
"giants" with that of all our oil fields results in 
these facts: the "'giants'’ accounted for nearly a 
third of our total 1958 production, they hold 41 
per cent of our estimated ultimate production, 
and they possess 30 per cent of the remaining 
reserves. 


THE OIL BOWLS 

At the end of the year, according to the report 
of the Oil Conservation Commission, our 11,807 
oil wells were distributed in this fashion: Eddy, 
2,592; Chaves, 550; Lea, 7,923; Roosevelt, 17; 
southeastern total: 11,082; McKinley, 50; Rio 
Arriba, 59; Sandoval, 11; San Juan, 668; north- 
western total: 788. Our gas wells, including 
both prorated and nonprorated, totaled 5, 138 and 
were distributed among the five gas counties in 
this way: Chaves, 1; Eddy, 37; Lea, 1,113; south- 
eastern total: 1,151; Rio Arriba, 1,095; and San 
Juan, 2,892; northwestern total: 3,987. Refer- 
ence to the year-end reports for 1957 shows that 
Chaves gained, during 1958, 25 oil wells and got 
its first gasser (a dual discovery, which was 
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described at the time asthe ''most important dis- 
covery in New Mexico this year"); that Eddy in- 
creased its oil wells by 228 and its gas wells by 
10; that Lea's 1958 additions included 469 oil 
producers and 54 gas producers; that McKinley 
added one oil well; that Rio Arriba got 29 new 
oil producers and 292 new gassers; that Roose- 
velt more than doubled its 1957 total of eight oil 
wells by making nine new discoveries; that the 
status quo remained the same in Sandoval; and 
San Juan increased its oil wells by 289 and its 
gas wells by 402. 


Potash 


OUR FALTERING "MIRACLE MINERAL" 

Last year was not particularly cheerful for 
New Mexico potash people, largely because of the 
very big question marks raised by activities in 
Canadian potash fields. The total production of 
marketable potassium salts in the nation was 2.2 
million short tons, 92 per cent of which came 
from New Mexico. This figure represents a 3- 
per-cent decrease both in the nation and in the 
State. Operations in New Mexico were cut back 
extensively during the summer by shorter hours, 
economic shutdowns, and labor strikes. All or- 
ders were filled out of large stocks. 

Also the 1958 recession adversely affected our 
potash industry, and for the first time since 1949 
sales of potash products declined. General lay- 
offs by Carlsbad mine operators were widespread 
during the year, lasting as long as seven weeks. 
This situation was followed by several labor 
strikes, which further affected the economy of 
the region. 


OPERATION TROUBLE AND 
CANADIAN SHADOWS 

Actually, the highlight of the mineral industries 
during 1958 was the plant and mine shutdowns in 
our potash region, resulting from decreased sales 
of potash and an accumulation of huge stocks of 
potash products. Furthermore, the Canadian 
shadow deepened throughout most of the year. 
Test production of a new potash mine in Saskatoon 
was conducted in December and reported by the 
Saskatoon Star-Phoenix, which has been quoted 
as saying that the ''possibility of ultimately moving 
out of the New Mexico location exists inthe minds 
of certain people long in the potash business." 
The Saskatoon mine, whichis owned bythe Potash 
Company of America andis estimatedto be worth 
$20 million, was the second important source of 
potash to be found on the North American con- 
tinent. It is expected to produce annually some 
600,000 tons of potash ore valued at $12 million. 
The Star-Phoenix describes the Saskatchewan 
deposits as the largest in the world. The reasons 


8. ACTIVITY IN POTASH MINING 
New Mexico, 1957 & 1958 


PRODUCTION (tons) EMPLOYMENT 

1957 1958 1957 1958 
January 1, 066, 394 1,099, 129 4,100 4,100 
February 973,645 978, 142 4, 200 4,100 
March 1, 148, 876 1,099,078 4, 200 4,100 
April 1,123, 757 1, 082, 493 4, 100 4,100 
May 1,131,853 1,132,914 4,100 4,000 
June 907,771 914,064 4, 100 4,000 
July 1, 063, 470 694, 572 4,100 3,800 
August 1,181, 409 724,123 4,000 2,900 
September 1, 104, 808 1,039, 318 3,800 3,700 
October 1,152,663 1, 148,932 3,900 3,800 
November 1,070, 090 1,128, 450 4,000 3,900 
December 1,112,224 1, 182, 422 4,100 3,800 
Yearly Total 13, 036, 960 12, 223, 637 -- -- 
Monthly Average 1,086, 413 1,018,636 4,100 3,800 


Source: N.M. Bureau of Revenue and N. M. Employment Security Commissicn 


given bythe newspaper for any possible abandon- 
ment of New Mexico locations were that the Sas- 
katchewan deposits are "richer, that costs are 
lower, and that freight rates of potash to the sea- 
board and the American Middle West are lower. "' 


HAPPIER DEVELOPMENTS 

A series of developments took place during the 
year which changed operational procedures or 
improved on present matters of mining or refin- 
ing. The United States Potash Company Division 
of the United States Borax and Chemical Corpor- 
ation plansto start mining from its northeast ore- 
body extension near Carlsbad. During the shut- 
down period from June 8 to July 14 the company 
completed repairs to the mine and refinery in 
preparation for handling material from the north- 
east ore body. The company also installed some 
new equipment. 

International Minerals & Chemical Corporation 
hoisted the 30-millionth ton of sylvite ore from 
its mine during the year. When the mine started 
production in 1940, its capacity was only 1,800 
tons per day; now, because of expansion and 
modernization, as much as 14,400 tonshave been 
hoisted during a 24-hour period. Farm Chemical 
Resources Development Corporation completed 
the sinking ofits 1,623-foot deep, concrete-lined, 
circular shaft at its property northeast of Carls- 
bad. Work continued also on the investigation of 
process techniques and the design of surface fa- 
cilities. 

Lea-county potash operations received a boost 
late in the year when an agreement was reached 
between the National Potash Company and the 
Central Farmers Fertilizer Company, calling for 
acquisition by Central Farmers of a stock in- 
terest in National Potash and for the purchase by 
Central Farmers of potash materials to be pro- 
duced by National. Potash deliveries to Central 
Farmers will begin about July 1, 1959. It is be- 
lieved that the arrangement with Central Farmers 
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may enable National Potash to develop some of 
its additional reserves, which are located in Eddy 
county and in Canada. 

In spite of the prevailing gloom, potash re- 
mained among the three top-bracket New Mexico 
money-makers of the mineral industry. The es- 
timated value of last year's production is $71.4 
million. That is a drop of 7.5 per cent below the 
value of 1957 production, but potash output last 
year was next tothose of petroleum and ofnatural 
gas in dollar value. 


Copper 


RECUPERATION 

Conditions in the copper industry changed 
markedly in 1958 throughout the nation and in 
most individual copper areas as well. Kennecott 
Copper Corporation at its Chino Mines Division 
changed its work-week schedule several times 
during the year to curtail or increase production 
in an effort to keep in step with the changing 
market. Early in January a six-day work week 
was initiated by the company; in March it went to 
five days; in May, to four days; in August, back 
to five days; in September up again to six days; 
and then on November 1 it resumed its full 7-day 
week. A declining demand for fire-refined copper 
caused the company to close its fire refinery in 
May; but the facility was reopened late in July, 
though on a temporary basis, to replenish in- 
ventory. The entire operation was closed Oc- 
tober 1-22 by a strike of office personnel. Copper 
ore produced by the Banner Mining Company 
from development works only at its Bonney Mine 
near Lordsburg was milled by the company from 
July through December. 


LOWER OUTPUT--HIGHER HOPE 

Copper production for the year was valued at 
$30.0 million compared with $40.6 millionduring 
1957, a decrease of nearly 26 per cent. Actual 
tonnage was off 8,500 tons from that of 1957. 
Nevertheless, things were looking up. 

As the year began, copper supply was exceed- 
ing demand--a situation true for many previous 
months, prices were at a five-year low, and pro- 
ducers' inventories were rising. Drastic steps 
were taken by world producers to reduce mine 
output, and strikes here and abroad also curtailed 
such production. Later in the year, however, 
consumption began to rise, inventories were de- 
finitely declining, and producers moved to in- 
crease production. In the last quarter of 1958, 
production exceeded that of the first quarter by 
9 per cent and other quarters by even larger 
margins. 

Finally, after a seven-year suspension the ex- 
cise tax on copper imports was reimposed July 
1. In June a bill to continue suspension of duties 
on metal scrap through June 30, 1959, was signed 
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by the President. At the same time, changes 
were taking place in the national economy which 
had a beneficial over-all effect. Demand for 
copper began to rise in the second half of the 
year, and consumption of refined copper rose to 
a point 19 per cent above that for the first six 
months of 1958. The monthly consumption rate 
for October through December was 32 per cent 
higher than the average for January through June 
had been and stood 11 per cent above the annual 
rate for 1957. 


NERVOUS PRICES 

Copper prices rode a seesaw during the year. 
As the year opened, primary producers were 
quoting 27 cents a pound for electrolytic copper 
delivered in the United States, but the price was 
reduced to 25 cents before the end of the month, 
the lowest level of the entire year, where it 
remained until mid-June. The price then rose to 
26 1/2 cents, in October it was raised to 27 1/2 
cents, and a few weeks later it reached the level 
of 29 cents, where it remained for the rest of the 
year. The custom-smelter price, more sensitive 
to economic changes, declined to 23 cents late in 
February, rose to 24 cents in March, and then 
fluctuated between 23 1/2 and 24 1/2 cents until 
it finally reached 25 cents on June 10. The range 
was between 26 and 27 1/2 cents from then until 
mid-October, when two successive increases 
raised it to 30 cents. Bythe end of the year some 
weakening occurred, which reduced the price 
once more to 29 cents. According to Kennecott's 
annual report, the average price received by that 
corporation in 1958 was 25.4cents apound, com- 
pared with one of 28.9 cents in 1957. 


KENNECOTT EXPANSION 

At mid-year Kennecott acquired the huge smel- 
ter formerly owned bythe American Smelting and 
Refining Company at Garfield, Utah. The trans- 
fer of the smelter, one of the world's largest, 
gave Kennecott the intergrated operation it had 
long sought in this neighboring state. The smel- 
ter has a capacity of about 625,000 tons of con- 
centrate a year. 


OUT LOOK 

In contrast to the trend in the United States, 
demand for copper abroad was high throughout 
the entire year, though the average price of 24.7 
cents was the lowest since 1950, when govern- 
ment price controls were in effect. However, 
these prices were rising; and by the end of the 
year the domestic copper industry was heatedly 
debating whether such rising prices for the metal 
both abroad and in some segments ofthe U. S. 
market would force American producers to in- 
crease the 29-cent price charged since late Oc- 
tober. Atthe beginning ofthe new year producers 
were still resisting such pressures, indicating 
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described at the time asthe ''most important dis- 
covery in New Mexico this year"); that Eddy in- 
creased its oil wells by 228 and its gas wells by 
10; that Lea's 1958 additions included 469 oil 
producers and 54 gas producers; that McKinley 
added one oil well; that Rio Arriba got 29 new 
oil producers and 292 new gassers; that Roose- 
velt more than doubled its 1957 total of eight oil 
wells by making nine new discoveries; that the 
status quo remained the same in Sandoval; and 
San Juan increased its oil wells by 289 and its 
gas wells by 402. 


Potash 


OUR FALTERING ''MIRACLE MINERAL" 

Last year was not particularly cheerful for 
New Mexico potash people, largely because of the 
very big question marks raised by activities in 
Canadian potash fields. The total production of 
marketable potassium salts in the nation was 2.2 
million short tons, 92 per cent of which came 
from New Mexico. This figure represents a 3- 
per-cent decrease both in the nation and-in the 
State. Operations in New Mexico were cut back 
extensively during the summer by shorter hours, 
economic shutdowns, and labor strikes. All or- 
ders were filled out of large stocks. 

Also the 1958 recession adversely affected our 
potash industry, and for the first time since 1949 
sales of potash products declined. General lay- 
offs by Carlsbad mine operators were widespread 
during the year, lasting as long as seven weeks. 
This situation was followed by several labor 
strikes, which further affected the economy of 
the region. 


OPERATION TROUBLE AND 
CANADIAN SHADOWS 

Actually, the highlight of the mineral industries 
during 1958 was the plant and mine shutdowns in 
our potash region, resulting from decreased sales 
of potash and an accumulation of huge stocks of 
potash products. Furthermore, the Canadian 
shadow deepened throughout most of the year. 
Test production of a new potash mine in Saskatoon 
was conducted in December and reported by the 
Saskatoon Star-Phoenix, which has been quoted 
as saying thatthe "possibility of ultimately moving 
out of the New Mexico location exists inthe minds 
of certain people long in the potash business." 
The Saskatoon mine, whichis owned bythe Potash 
Company of America andis estimatedto be worth 
$20 million, was the second important source of 
potash to be found on the North American con- 
tinent. It is expected to produce annually some 
600,000 tons of potash ore valued at $12 million. 
The Star-Phoenix describes the Saskatchewan 


deposits as the largest in the world. The reasons 


18. ACTIVITY IN POTASH MINING 
New Mexico, 1957 & 1958 


PRODUCTION (tons) EMPLOYMENT 

1957 1958 1957 1958 
January 1, 066, 394 1,099, 129 4,100 4,100 
February 973,645 978, 142 4,200 4,100 
March 1, 148, 876 1,099, 078 4, 200 4,100 
April 1, 123, 757 1, 082, 493 4,100 4,100 
May 1,131,853 1,132,914 4,100 4,000 
June 907,771 914, 064 4,100 4,000 
July 1,063, 470 694,572 4,100 3,800 
August 1, 181, 409 724,123 4,000 2,900 
September 1, 104, 808 1,039, 318 3, 800 3,700 
October 1,152,663 1, 148,932 3,900 3,800 
November 1,070, 090 1,128,450 4,000 3,900 
December 1,112,224 1, 182, 422 4,100 3, 800 
Yearly Total 13, 036,960 12, 223, 637 = a 
Monthly Average 1,086, 413 1, 018, 636 4,100 3, 800 


Source: N.M. Bureau of Revenue and N.M. Employment Security Commissicn 


given bythe newspaper for any possible abandon- 
ment of New Mexico locations were that the Sas- 
katchewan deposits are ‘richer, that costs are 
lower, and that freight rates of potash to the sea- 
board and the American Middle West are lower." 


HAPPIER DEVELOPMENTS 

A series of developments took place during the 
year which changed operational procedures or 
improved on present matters of mining or refin- 
ing. The United States Potash Company Division 
of the United States Borax and Chemical Corpor- 
ation plansto start mining from its northeast ore- 
body extension near Carlsbad. During the shut- 
down period from June 8 to July 14 the company 
completed repairs to the mine and refinery in 
preparation for handling material from the north- 
east ore body. The company also installed some 
new equipment. 

International Minerals & Chemical Corporation 
hoisted the 30-millionth ton of sylvite ore from 
its mine during the year. When the mine started 
production in 1940, its capacity was only 1,800 
tons per day; now, because of expansion and 
modernization, as much as 14,400 tons have been 
hoisted during a 24-hour period. Farm Chemical 
Resources Development Corporation completed 
the sinking ofits 1, 623-foot deep, concrete-lined, 
circular shaft at its property northeast of Carls- 
bad. Work continued also on the investigation of 
process techniques and the design of surface fa- 
cilities. 

Lea-county potash operations received a boost 
late in the year when an agreement was reached 
between the National Potash Company and the 
Central Farmers Fertilizer Company, calling for 
acquisition by Central Farmers of a stock in- 
terest in National Potash and for the purchase by 
Central Farmers of potash materials to be pro- 
duced by National. Potash deliveries to Central 
Farmers will begin about July 1, 1959. It is be- 
lieved that the arrangement with Central Farmers 
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may enable National Potash to develop some of 
its additional reserves, which are located in Eddy 
county and in Canada. 

In spite of the prevailing gloom, potash re- 
mained among the three top-bracket New Mexico 
money-makers of the mineral industry. The es- 
timated value of last year's production is $71.4 
million. That is a drop of 7.5 per cent below the 
value of 1957 production, but potash output last 
year was next tothose of petroleum and ofnatural 
gas in dollar value. 


Copper 


RECUPERATION 

Conditions in the copper industry changed 
markedly in 1958 throughout the nation and in 
most individual copper areas as well. Kennecott 
Copper Corporation at its Chino Mines Division 
changed its work-week schedule several times 
during the year to curtail or increase production 
in an effort to keep in step with the changing 
market. Early in January a six-day work week 
was initiated by the company; in March it went to 
five days; in May, to four days; in August, back 
to five days; in September up again to six days; 
and then on November 1 it resumed its full 7-day 
week. A declining demand for fire-refined copper 
caused the company to close its fire refinery in 
May; but the facility was reopened late in July, 
though on a temporary basis, to replenish in- 
ventory. The entire operation was closed Oc- 
tober 1-22 by a strike of office personnel. Copper 
ore produced by the Banner Mining Company 
from development works only at its Bonney Mine 
near Lordsburg was milled by the company from 
July through December. 


LOWER OUTPUT--HIGHER HOPE 

Copper production for the year was valued at 
$30.0 million compared with $40.6 millionduring 
1957, a decrease of nearly 26 per cent. Actual 
tonnage was off 8,500 tons from that of 1957. 
Nevertheless, things were looking up. 

As the year began, copper supply was exceed- 
ing demand--a situation true for many previous 
months, prices were at a five-year low, and pro- 
ducers' inventories were rising. Drastic steps 
were taken by world producers to reduce mine 
output, and strikes here and abroad also curtailed 
such production. Later in the year, however, 
consumption began to rise, inventories were de- 
finitely declining, and producers moved to in- 
crease production. In the last quarter of 1958, 
production exceeded that of the first quarter by 
9 per cent and other quarters by even larger 
margins, 

Finally, after a seven-year suspension the ex- 
cise tax on copper imports was reimposed July 
1. In June a bill to continue suspension of duties 
on metal scrap through June 30, 1959, was signed 
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by the President. At the same time, changes 
were taking place in the national economy which 
had a beneficial over-all effect. Demand for 
copper began to rise in the second half of the 
year, and consumption of refined copper rose to 
a point 19 per cent above that for the first six 
months of 1958. The monthly consumption rate 
for October through December was 32 per cent 
higher than the average for January through June 
had been and stood 11 per cent above the annual 
rate for 1957. 


NERVOUS PRICES 

Copper prices rode a seesaw during the year. 
As the year opened, primary producers were 
quoting 27 cents a pound for electrolytic copper 
delivered in the United States, but the price was 
reduced to 25 cents before the end of the month, 
the lowest level of the entire year, where it 
remained until mid-June. The price then rose to 
26 1/2 cents, in October it was raised to 27 1/2 
cents, and a few weeks later it reached the level 
of 29 cents, where it remained for the rest of the 
year. The custom-smelter price, more sensitive 
to economic changes, declined to 23 cents late in 
February, rose to 24 cents in March, and then 
fluctuated between 23 1/2 and 24 1/2 cents until 
it finally reached 25 cents on June 10. The range 
was between 26 and 27 1/2 cents from then until 
mid-October, when two successive increases 
raised it to 30 cents. Bythe end of the year some 
weakening occurred, which reduced the price 
once more to 29 cents. According to Kennecott's 
annual report, the average price received by that 
corporation in 1958 was 25.4cents apound, com- 
pared with one of 28.9 cents in 1957. 


KENNECOTT EXPANSION 

At mid-year Kennecott acquired the huge smel- 
ter formerly owned bythe American Smelting and 
Refining Company at Garfield, Utah. The trans- 
fer of the smelter, one of the world's largest, 
gave Kennecott the intergrated operation it had 
long sought in this neighboring state. The smel- 
ter has a capacity of about 625,000 tons of con- 
centrate a year. 


OUT LOOK 

In contrast to the trend in the United States, 
demand for copper abroad was high throughout 
the entire year, though the average price of 24.7 
cents was the lowest since 1950, when govern- 
ment price controls were in effect. However, 
these prices were rising; and by the end of the 
year the domestic copper industry was heatedly 
debating whether such rising prices for the metal 
both abroad and in some segments ofthe U. S. 
market would force American producers to in- 
crease the 29-cent price charged since late Oc- 
tober. Atthe beginning ofthe new year producers 
were still resisting such pressures, indicating 
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that they were not anxious to move prices up at 
that time. As one producer puts it, ''You have to 
feel out this market a little more and see just 
how much of the demand is for actual consumption 
and also whether it will be sustained. There is 
no reasonto putthe price up unlessit is warrant- 
ed." 


Copper men are fully aware of the fact that 
domestic stocks are low--far too low, some of 
them think; also, they are keeping an eye on the 
fact that there is apparently a temporary short- 
age of spot-delivery metal in London. However, 
copper authorities assert that a correction of 
these conditions was already under way by the 
end of the year and would probably be reflected 
in increased supply during the next few months. 
All of these things--strengthening demand, de- 
creasing inventories, strikes, and the resulting 
rise in prices--gave the copper industry a feeling 
of stability that had been sadly lacking at the end 
of 1957. 


Lead and Zinc 


The nonferrous metals industry began the year 
with problems that were inherited from a gloomy 
1957: prices of lead and zinc exceeded demand; 
very low prices persisted through September; and 
a continuous flooding of markets with imports in- 
creased the general anxiety and uncertainty and 
further undermined prices. By mid-August lead 
prices were down to 10.75 cents--the lowest in 
more than 10 years; but two fractional increases 
in September and three more in October brought 
quotations back to 13 cents a pound. Zinc was 
at 10 cents throughout the year, until two small 
increases in October and another in December 
brought it up to 11 1/2 cents. 


The chief root of nonferrous difficulties seems 
to be oversupply rather than underconsumption. 
Reduced zinc and lead demand in 1957 and early 
1958 was, of course, reflecting the business re- 
cession. Experts believe that both lead and zinc 
actually occupy permanent positions of strength 
inthe economy and that late 1958 gave indications 
that they may soon reoccupy those positions which 
they have recently appeared to vacate. 

In April the federal government discontinued its 
stockpiling purchases of domestic zinc and ended 
those of lead in July. Also early in the year 
another important zinc market was sorely threat- 
ened by aluminum, when U. S. Steel reportedly 
developed an alumimum-coated barbed wire and 
farm fence which, it was claimed, would outlast 
conventional zinc-coated wire. 


Partly as a result of these several influences, 
domestic lead and zinc leaders got together in 
April and set up a joint $1-million-a-year pro- 
gram to develop new markets. Trade circles 
considered the program refreshing and signifi- 
cant, because it indicated that the two industries 
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were trying to handle their problem of surpluses 
themselves rather than pleading for or waiting 
for government assistance. Nevertheless, in 
Julythe U.S. Bureau of Mines began a stepped-up 
research program, aimed at improving the proc- 
essing methods of complex low-grade lead and 
zinc materials usually considered submarginal. 

Ten-month production figures (the only ones 
available at this time) show New Mexico's lead 
production down 78 per cent under comparable 
1957 production, while zinc was off 70 per cent. 
As a matter of fact, lead and zinc activities in 
this state were practically nil during all of 1958. 
In value of output, lead showed an 83-per-cent 
dropfrom $1.5 millionyear before last to a small 
$262, 000 last year; and zinc showed a 76-per-cent 
drop from $7.6 million to $1.8 million. 

In May the U. S. Smelting Refining and Mining 
Company closed its Bayard mill, which had ac- 
cepted lead-zinc ore from the Bayard mines. 
Alsoin May, New Jersey Zinc closed its Empire- 
Zine mine at Hanover. Limited operations were 
conducted during part of the year at the ancient 
Mina Del Tiro mines at Cerrillos, which his- 
torically has been exceedingly rich in many ores 
and especially in zinc and lead. The comparative 
strengthening of the lead-zine situation from 
October on of 1958 gave rise to the hope that the 
situation in the nonferrous metal fields would 
soon be straightened out. 


Coal 


At the end of fiscal 1958 our coal production 
was 42,842 tons under the 1957 output, a drop of 
33 per cent; and its value was $47,175 less, a 
drop of 32 percent. McKinley countyhad supplied 
38 per cent of the total tonnage, while Colfax had 
accounted for 33 per cent, Rio Arriba had mined 
about 17 per cent, and the remainder had come 
from Sandoval, San Juan, Santa Fe, and Socorro 
counties in fairly equal amounts. 

Preliminary production figures from the U.S. 
Bureau of Mines for the calendar year of 1958 
show a 25-per-cent decline. Much of this de- 
crease can be attributed to a disastrous fire in 
June at the Koehler mines in Colfax county, which 
is operated bythe Kaiser Steel Corporation, Late 
in August, however, the Koehler began shipping 
an average of about 23 carloads of coal a week, 
according to a Koehler official. Undoubtedly, it 
was this renewed and improved production which 
prevented the calendar year's percentage de- 
crease from matching that of the fiscal year. 
Coal men hope that 1959 will be a better year for 
their industry in New Mexico. 


Perlite 


A mineral which was virtually unknown com- 
mercially before World War II and one which 
abounds widely in northern New Mexico but has 
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scarcely been touched there, perlite now seems 
headed for a boom. Expanded perlite is used in 
building plaster aggregate, in concrete aggregate, 
in fillers, in filter aids, and in such miscellan- 
eous items as oil-well drilling muds, oil-well 
concrete, loose fill insulation, horticulture, in- 
secticides, catalysts, refractory brick, and ab- 
sorbents. In 1957 the biggest proportion--69 per 
cent--went into building plaster aggregate. Now 
in its 10th year of operation, the New Mexico 
perlite industry is growing by leaps and bounds. 
In value of output, production for fiscal 1958 
showed an increase of nearly 50 per cent over 
the preceding fiscal year. Total tonnage mined 
was 1.2 milliontons, of which 971,691 tons came 
from Taos-county operations, 150,000 tons came 
from Socorro county, and 64,448 came from 
Valencia. 

Taos county now has its fourth operating perlite 
mill. The last one to go on stream was that con- 
structed by United Perlite near Tres Piedras. 
This one mill will produce between 200 and 250 
tons every eight-hour shift, but it is so engineered 
as to permit 400 tons every shift if the market 
demands it. Soon Taos perlite will comprise 
more than 65 percent of allthe perlite purchased 
by the eastern market. The president of United 
Perlite has predicted prosperity for the industry 
in northern New Mexico. A press report re- 
cently quoted him as saying that ''there is an ex- 
panding market for our product, and new uses 
for this unusual ore are being found all the time. 
Northern Taos county has almost unlimited de- 
posits. On United Perlite's claim alone we have 
drilled only a very small percentage of our land 
and have proved up over a 20-year supply of the 
ore.'' Geologists' reports have indicated that 
there are about 500,000 tons of perlite above 
ground at the United Perlite site and roughly 15 
million tons below the surface. 


Miscellaneous Minerals 


Production of minerals of less importance 
generally to the State shows a varying picture. 
Output of suchthings as mica, manganese, barite, 
helium, vanadium, pumice, and gold and silver 
was off in each case. The only increases re- 
corded were those in carbon dioxide gas, sand 
and gravel, stone, beryllium concentrate, and 
iron ore. 


At the end of 1957 hope was highthat New Mex- 
ico's mica industry would see a better year during 
the coming 12 months. However, as it turned 
out the total value of mica production in 1958 
dropped 71 per cent. That decrease was 57 per 
cent greater than the one which occurred in 1957. 

Production value of manganese declined nearly 
20 per cent--to $1.7 million. That of helium was 
down almost 58 per cent, decreasing from $1.2 
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million in 1957 to $502,000. Although there con- 
tinued to be some vanadium recovered from a 
portion of our uranium ores, the total quantity 
so produced showed a sharp decline from such 
recovery the preceding year. 


The value of pumice last year dropped 4.5 per 
cent, being estimated at $722,000 compared with 
$756,000 in 1957. The value of barite output was 
off 62 per cent; that of gold and silver dropped 6 
per cent and 53 per cent, respectively. In 1957 
gold had been the only one of our five important 
metals to show a gain in value of production. 


INCREASES 

On the credit side of miscellaneous mineral 
production these lonely facts stand out; the value 
of carbon dioxide gas produced was up substan- 
tially; sand and gravel production came to $8 
million--an increase of 3 per cent; stone was 
also up 3 per cent, to $1.7 million; and iron ore, 
rising from the very small base of a value of 
$1, 000 to one of $2,000, showed a heartening in- 
crease of exactly 100 per cent. 


CEMENT 

There are one ortwo indications that New Mex- 
ico may see a brightening of this miscellaneous- 
minerals picture during the coming year. For 
example, the day had come much nearer, by the 
end of the year, when New Mexico would have a 
full-fledged cement industry. At the site of 
Ideal's $12-million plant in Tijeras Canyon, the 
single-kiln, dry-process facility was beginning 
to take real shape. Approximately one third of 
the Tijeras plant was finished during 1958, in- 
cluding nine cement silos, finishing and raw 
mills, and coolers. All major equipment was at 
the site. Completion of the plant is set for late 
1959. 


FLUORSPAR 

Developments during the year in the fluorspar 
field gave rise to the hope that that industry may 
be on the way toa revival. Burro Chief Mines, 
Incorporated, contracted with the General Ser- 
vices Administration to supply metallurgical- 
grade fluorspar to the government stockpile. 
Reportedly, the company plans to build a 150- 
200-ton-per-day, sink-float concentrator near 
Deming. 

Despite the generally gloomy tinge of the mining 
report, total mineral production increased 1.1 
per cent in value over that of 1957. However, the 
1957 production value had shown an increase of 
7.6 per cent over that of the preceding year. 

--M.I.M. 
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Manufacturing 


New plants and the expansion of ones already 
well established brought healthy annual gains to 
New Mexico manufacturing in 1958 both in em- 
ployment and in wages. Although the pattern in 
this state is still one of predominantly small 
firms--of nine or fewer employees--establish- 
ments with at least 20 workers grew substantially 
last year. Of course, number of manufacturing 
firms and employees in New Mexico cannot be 
favorably compared with those in the nation's 
big industrial areas; nevertheless, a large pro- 
portion of our firms manufacture products of 
great intrinsic and dollar value. For example, 
our industries include those engaged in petroleum 
refining, machinery fabrication, transportation- 
equipment assembling, metals production, and 
ordnance manufacture. These firms weight the 
whole picture, giving significance to New Mex- 
ico manufacturing in spite of the fact that ours is 
no industrial center. 


NEW PLANTS 

Severaltypes of products previously unknown to 
New Mexico manufacturing were turned out in the 
State last year. We had never produced sul- 
furic acid, until Kermac Nuclear Fuels, Inc., 
built in Grants a sulfuric-acid plant, estimated 
to cost $1.5 million, with a capacity of 400 tons 
per day. The firm uses some of the sulfuric 
acid in its uranium mill and sells approximately 
100 tons per day to other users. Sulfur, the raw 
material, is shipped from Texas. 


19. NEW MEXICO MANUFACTURING FIRMS 
BY TYPE AND EMPLOYMENT 


March, 1958 
No. of Firms with Workers of -- 

Type of Firm Workers Firms 0-3 4-19 20-99 100 & over 
Food 3,240 153 41 73 33 6 
Textile 53 9 6 3 0 0 
Apparel 393 11 4 3 3 1 
Lumber 1,484 152 91 38 21 2 
Furniture 78 11 7 3 1 0 
Printing 1,345 103 42 48 12 1 
Chemicals 407 20 2 12 5 1 
Petroleum 872 15 2 a 5 4 
Leather 90 3 0 1 2 0 
Stone, Clay, 

& Glass 1,100 65 16 37 10 2 
Primary & 

Fabricated Metal 710 26 7 10 8 1 
Machinery 

(except electrical) 339 44 19 22 3 0 
Electrical 

Machinery 298 9 1 5 2 1 


Transportation 

Equipment 1,234 13 2 3 3 5 
Professional 

Scientific 169 6 2 2 2 0 
Miscellaneous 2,432 30 17 3 2 4 


TOTAL 14, 244 670 259 271 112 28 


Source: N. M. Employment Security Commission 
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In Albuquerque a $2-million plant was built 
for the manufacture of cement-coated steel pipe. 
The plant will employ 65 workers and market 
the water-main pipe in New Mexico and Arizona. 

The $12-million cement plant near Albuquerque 
will soon start operations. It will employ 100 to 
150 persons and will produce approximately a 
million barrels of cement a year. 

In Gallup the El Paso Natural Gas Company 
started an 8,000-barrel-a-day petroleum re- 
finery; and in Lovington the Phillips Petroleum 
Company built a $2-million natural-gas process- 
ing plant. In Tatum the Cabot Carbon Company 
built a natural-gas-liquids plant; in San Juan 
county the Navajo Tribal Counci] began a $7. 5- 
million lumber mill, the largest of its kind in the 
Southwest. 


RECLASSIFICATION SHUFFLE 

A comparison of the performance of the manu- 
facturing segment of the economy in 1958 with 
that in 1957 is made most difficult by the re- 
classification which now identifies some of the 
firms formerly grouped with manufacturing as 
nonmanufacturing and, at the same time, identi- 
fies with manufacturing a number of others for- 
merly regarded as nonmanufacturing. For in- 
stance, our annual summary of manufacturing 
in 1957 showed a figure of 2,330 employees in 
chemical manufacturing, while this issue shows 
one of only 407. Potash-fertilizer employees, 
to cite another case, were previously reported 
in manufacturing but are now in mining. Em- 
ployees in stone and clay and giass products 
manufacturing numbered 444 in 1957 but 1,100 in 
1958, because of the change in classification. 
Also, food manufacturing changed from 2,285 
employees in 1957 to 3,240 in 1958, because 
the new classification increased the employees 
considered in the processing of food for local 
consumption. Many similar examples could be 
given. 


AVERAGE SIZE OF FIRMS 

Many kinds of New Mexico firms tend to grow 
in size rather than in numbers. For instance, 
increased demand for local food manufactures 
and for machine products has resulted in each 
case in expanding average employment at es- 
tablished firms rather than in the setting up of 
new firms. In 1954 approximately 45 per cent 
of allour manufacturing establishments had three 
or fewer employees, but by 1958 only 39 per cent 
were so small. During the same five years the 
percentage of firms with 10 to 19 employees rose 
from 18 to 25 per cent. Food, lumber, printing 
and publishing, stone and clay and glass, and 
machinery firms include a large proportion of 
establishments with four to 19 employees. The 
28 firms with 100 or more employees in 1958 
were approximately double those of that size in 
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1954 and included businesses in food, apparel, 
lumber, printing, chemicals, petroleum, stone 
and clay and glass, electrical machinery, trans- 
portation equipment, and ordnance (included in 
"miscellaneous"; see Table 19). 

Table 19 also shows only two firms in the 
lumber industry with 100 or more employees, 
because the report on the size-of such firms was 
made in March 1958, when many lumber firms 
were idle and awaiting better weather. There is 
a wide variation in lumber employment and num- 
ber of firms in winter compared with those in 
summer and fall. The 12-year monthly average 
in the chart shows that the low months in lumber 
employment are January, February, and March 
and the peak months are June, July, August, and 
September. An average difference of about 1,000 
workers exists between the low and the peak 
period of lumber employment. 


VALUE ADDED BY MANUFACTURE 

The cost of producing an article by a manu- 
facturing firm is known as the ''value added by 
manufacturing.'' It consists of wages, profits, 
interest, depreciation, tax, cost of goods, and all 
other costs. Only very general information is 
available on such value added in this state. New 
Mexico is not, as has been already pointed out, a 
heavily industrialized area and, therefore, is not 
predominantly concerned with the fluctuations of 
such value added. However, there are some 
select industries inthe State known as high-value 
firms which produce goods requiring relatively 
large amounts of labor and capital per unit of 
output. Chiefly as a result of their activities, 
New Mexico had an estimated $134.7 million in 
value added by manufacturing in 1958. 

Food manufacturers contributed the largest 
single share of value, because there was a great- 
er number of establishments and employees in 
that category. On the basis of value added per 
worker, the petroleum industry is estimated to 
average $18,000 per employee per year, and the 
primary-metals industry to average $17,000. 
Other industries with relatively high amounts of 
value added per worker were chemicals, machin- 
ery, transportation equipment, and professional 
instruments. It should be pointed out that this 
information andthese statistics onvalue added by 
manufacture are subject to question, because 
much of it was estimated on a basis of very 
general data. The most recent information pub- 
lished by the U. S. Department of Commerce is 
for 1956 and gives only the total value added by 
manufacture, while listing only two separate in- 
dustries. The largest city in New Mexico is not 
included, because only those metropolitan areas 
with as many as 40,000 employees are reported. 
Nevertheless, to any agency exploring the possi- 
bilities of new industrial development, types of 
firms with the capacity to turn out high value- 
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Lumber Employment by 


Months 


Source: N.M. Employment Security Commission 


added products are exceedingly important. Firms 
with other favorable characteristics should not 
be ignored, of course, in any quest for more in- 
dustry; but the value-added factor must be given 


due prominence in planning economic development 
programs. 


EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS 

In 1958 approximately 45 per cent of all manu- 
facturing employees were in Bernalillo county, 
although only 29 per cent ofthe firms were located 
there. The larger population of Bernalillo county 
demands enough manufactured goods to make it 
possible to invest in plant, equipment, and labor. 
The major portion of the printing and publishing, 
food, stone and clay and glass, fabricated metal, 
machinery, and ordnance industries are located 
in this county. The largest single manufacturer, 
ACF Industries, Inc., employs 2,000 workers 
there. About 40 per cent of the employees re- 
ported in the transportation industry work for 
major airplane manufacturing companies at White 
Sands Proving Grounds in Otero county. The 
lumber manufacturing takes place in most of 
the northern counties of New Mexico, but is 
concentrated largely in Rio Arriba, Otero, and 
Taos. 

Average weekly earnings of manufacturing 
workers in New Mexico compare favorably with 
earnings in the other areas of the nation. In 
some New Mexico industries they exceed the 
national average. Workers in petroleum re- 
fining averaged $119 per week, the highest in the 
State. As might be expected, the high-value- 
added manufacturers of professional instruments, 
fabricated metals, chemicals, and machinery paid 
average weekly earnings of from $90 to $100. 
Although the range last year in average weekly 
earnings wasfrom $37 intextile manufacturing to 
$119 in‘petroleum, the state average of $89 was 
higher than the $81. 45 national average in weekly 
earnings in manufacturing for the same period. 


--V.T.&. 
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The transportation and utilities industries con- 
tinued to grow rapidly last year. Since these 
industries provide services to the rest of the 
economy, their growth represents the increased 
requirements of the more primary segments of 
the business community. Employment changes, 
perhaps the best available over-all measure of 
business activity, are discussed in a preceding 
section of this issue. Table 22 presents some 
comparisons of growth for specific segments of 
the transportation and utilities fields. Utility 
sales, as reported by the Bureau of Revenue, 
rose 12 per cent over 1957, a strong indication 
of increased requirements of firms served by all 
public utilities; and all available measures of 
the transportation industry showed increasing 
numbers of people and an expanding volume of 
goods on the move. 


Electric Power 


During 1958, 2.9 billion kilowatt hours of 
electricity were produced in New Mexico, an im- 
pressive 13-per-cent increase, ranking with 
some ofthe largest yearly gains ofthe decade and 
demonstrating a strong forward step by electric 
producers in a year when many segments of the 
economy made the barest gains. This increase 
stands out boldly when compared withthe nation's 
meager 0.4-per-cent increase in electric energy. 

In New Mexico electric utilities produce ap- 
proximately 90 per cent of our electricity, with 
industrial firms generating the other 10 per cent 
for their own use. Much the same relationship 
exists nationally between utility and industrial 
producers. Each type increased output by 13 per 
cent last year. Since 1950, combined utility and 
industrial production increased by 135 per cent; 


20. ACTIVITY IN TRANSPORTATION AND UTILITIES 
New Mexico, 1957 & 1958 
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Source: N.M. Bureau of Revenue and N. M. Employment Security Commission 
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however, utility power expanded almost 160 per 
cent, while industrial power rose by only 38 per 
cent. This modest industrial increase has only 
the slightest relation to the increased use of 
electricity by industry, since everywhere industry 
buys most of its power from utilities. 


SALES 

Approximately 2.1 billion kilowatt hours of 
electricity were sold in New Mexico last year, 
a 20-per-cent rise over 1957. The major portion 
of the 800, 000-kilowatt-hour difference between 
the volume of production and that of sales is 
accounted for by the volume of power produced 
within but sold outside the State, most of which 
goes to the El Paso area. This large increase in 
sales was chiefly industrial. Last year's 52-per- 
cent risein the amount of power soldto industrial 
users is a truly remarkable increase and a clear 
indication of the dynamic nature of the State's 
economy. From monthly sales figures we see the 
increase developing in May and in full force by 
June. Although the growth trend in many areas 
of the economy undoubtedly contributed to this 
gain, we feelthat its main impetus came from the 
series of uranium mills that went ''on stream," 
starting in the spring. Combining power pur- 
chases by industries with power produced by 
industries, we find that the total industrial use 
last year--about one billion kilowatt hours--was 
150 per cent greater than that used in 1950. 

Accompanying the industrial expansion, resi- 
dential power sales also grew 15 per cent over 
1957, almost three times faster than the popu- 
lation grew. Residential sales that outrun the 
growth of population are characteristic of the 
postwar period everywhere inthe country. The 
use of more and more electricity by more and 
more people explains the situation. 

Commercial electric sales rose by 10 per cent 
between 1957 and 1958 (148 per cent since 1950), 
and sales inthe "other" category, primarily to 
run farm irrigation pumps, fell 0.6 per cent. 
This was the second consecutive year in which 
"other" sales fell; 1957 sales were 5 per cent 
under those of the previous year. 


DEMAND 

Uneven demands for electric energy throughout 
the year constantly plagued the industry and 
resulted in higher operating costs for the com- 
panies and higher prices to consumers, National 
production figures tend to hide the fluctuations 
between peaks and valleys, but in New Mexico 
we have a fairly clear picture of the situation. 
Without exception, electric power productionhere 
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has been at its yearly low each February since 
1950. Peak monthly production fluctuates around 
that of the three summer months of June, July, 
and August. To emphasize the more than passing 
interest in this phenomenon, we calculated the 
variation betweenthe minimum andthe maximum. 
During both 1957 and 1958, peak monthly pro- 
duction was approximately 45 per cent greater 
than that required to fill demand during the low 
month, Although this figure represents the Feb- 
ruary-July extremes, during half the year pro- 
duction was at least 20 per cent under the peak. 
This means that for a good part of the year 20 
per cent of a very expensive plant will lie idle. 
Utility rates are necessarily adjusted to cover 
total costs; thus electric users pay for some 
generating facilities that are used only part of the 
year. 

Since 1950 total sales of electric energy have 
increased 238 per cent. Industrial users raised 
demand by 321 per cent; the "other" category 
increased purchases 276 per cent; residential 
sales rose 248 per cent; and the commercial need 
increased 148 per cent. These varying rates of 
increase produceda changing pattern of electrical 
use. In 1950 one third of all sales was residen- 
tial; 31 per cent was commercial; 24 per cent 
was industrial; and 12 per cent was "other". 
During 1958 residential and "other" users bought 
the same proportion of total energy produced, but 
industry took 30 per cent, and commerce took 23 
per cent. 

UTILITY REPORTS 

Although we have no complete list, we do have 
reports from a number of electric utilities, de- 
scribing their activities during 1958 and telling 
of their plans for new facilities during 1959. 
PublicService Company of New Mexico completed 
construction of the first 50,000-kw generating 
unit atits Reeves Station north of Albuquerque and 
beganinstallation ofa second unitto be completed 
by late 1960. Total cost of the two-unit station 
willbe around $14 million. This company reports 
construction plans to spend $10.4 million during 
1959 and $47.4 million during the next five years. 

Construction was started during the year ona 
new 16,500-kw generation facility at Farmington 
and a power-plant addition at Hurley to increase 
the electric supply of the Kennecott Copper Cor- 
poration. The Plains Electric Co-op completed 
installation of a third generating unit at its 
Algodones plant, and the Lea County Co-op has 
completed plans for a 16,500-kw generator at 
its Lovington plant. Other electric producers 
made expenditures toincrease operating efficency 
and improve customer service. 


Natural Gas 


Natural gas is the primary heating fuel in 
almost every large New Mexico community. A 


number of towns use liquified petroleum gas, but 
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their sales accounted for only about 2 per cent 
of total sales of both natural gas and LP-gas. 
Reports concerning natural-gas utility operations 
during 1958 will not be available until the middle 
of 1959, but much can be learned from an exami- 
nation of 1957 facts and from comparisons with 
earlier years. 

Natural gas utilities increased operations most 
rapidly inthe short period between 1953 and 1957; 
none of the various measures we have of their 
activity rose by less than 25 per cent, and one 
recorded a 70-per-cent gain for the four-year 
period. Commercial and industrial users, the 
largest market for the gas utility, represent 
slightly less than 10 per cent of all customers, 
but purchase 60 per cent of all delivered gas. 
Residential customers account for 90 per cent of 
the customer list, but take only 25 per cent of 
the gas used. 

The close correlation between the increase 
in sales and the increase in plant investments 
represents the accurate anticipation of market 
growth by the gas utilities. 


Telephone Service 


Telephone service is a vital part of both the 
social and the business life in a modern com- 
munity. The growth of the telephone industry 
is another measure of the growth of an area, 
The bulk of telephone service in New Mexico 
is supplied by two major companies: General 
Telephone Company operates in Lea and Eddy 
counties, and Mountain States Telephone and 
Telegraph Company supplies service to most of 
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1. ELECTRIC POWER PRODUCTION 
New Mexico, 1956-1958 
(thousands of kilowatt hours) 
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245 
341 
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621 
335 
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421 
927 


Year Total 
Monthly Average 
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251 
938 


, 604, 
217, 


946 
079 


, 945,504 
245, 459 


Source: Federal Power Commission 


the rest of the State. Certain small towns are 
servedby local, independent telephone companies. 
Approximately 90 per cent of our 250,000 tele- 
phones have been installed by Mountain States. 
During 1958 a total of 21,000 phones was in- 
stalled by the two major companies with expendi- 
tures of over $13 million. Mountain States, 
supplying service in the most rapidly growing 
areas, plans to spend $16 million during 1959. 

The coming year will witness a great step 
forward for telephone users in New Mexico. If 
plans proceed as now scheduled, many New 
Mexicans will be able to complete long-distance 
calls directly from their own phones without 
going through any operators. Direct distance 
dialing facilities will account for an important 
share of telephone industry expenditures in the 
coming year. 


Highways 


Total travel on New Mexico roads reached 4.6 
billion vehicle-miles during 1958, a 4-per-cent 
increase over travel the preceding year. The 
miles traversed by New Mexico passenger cars, 
accounting for half of all travel in the State, 
increased 5 per cent. Mileage by out-of-state 
passengers cars, after a decline during 1957, 
increased only 1 per cent in 1958, and com- 
mercial vehicles traveled 5 per cent more miles 
than during the previous year. Out-of-state cars 
and commercialvehicles each accounted for about 
25 per cent of total mileage. 

The increase in traffic was fairly evenly dis- 
tributed over all road systems. The interstate 
system reported a 4.4-per-cent increase, the 
largest gain; federal aid secondary roads had 
the smallest traffic increase--2.9 per cent. The 
percentage distribution oftraffic over the various 
types of roads during the year was as indicated: 
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Per Cent 


of Total 
Primary Aid System 29.0 
Urban Streets 24.3 
Interstate System 24.2 
Secondary Aid System 13.3 
State and Local Roads 9.2 
Total All Roads 100.0 


August continued to be the month of heaviest 
travel. January had the lightest. 


MOTOR-VEHICLE REGISTRATIONS 

The number of motor vehicles registered in 
the State reached a total of 421,000 during 1958, 
anincrease of 4.4 per cent over 1957. Passenger 
cars represented 68 per cent of all registrations; 
trucks accounted for 23 per cent; trailers for 6 
per cent; motorcycles for 1.4 per cent; and buses, 
taxis, and official federal, state, and county, and 
city cars for 1 per cent. This relationship has 
remained fairly constant for the last five years 
with the exception of the increased proportion of 
trailer registrations. In 1953 trailers accounted 
for 4 per cent of the total. 


TRUCK TRANSPORT 

Movement of goods by truck is a most im- 
portant area of the transportation field, but one 
where there is a considerable lack of information 
both nationally and in the State. The reason is 
the great diversity of operations of truck trans- 
porters. In addition to private carriers, contract 
carriers, and common carriers, there are many 
part-time truckers, with no government agency 
or private group having the responsibility for 
keeping track of their activity. 

The only measure we have of truck movements 
in New Mexico is the receipts from the state 
mileage tax. This is a tax upon trucks traveling 
through the State in interstate commerce and is 


22. ASSESSED VALUATIONS OF TRANSPORT 
AND UTILITY COMPANIES 
New Mexico, 1950, 1957, & 1958 
(in thousands) 


Per Cent Change 


1950 1957 1958 1950 - 1958 
Railroads $83,491.1  $81,715.2  $80,699.2 3.3 
Pipelines 27, 239.0 70,716.4 79, 466.8 4191.7 
Airlines na 919.2 929.6 
Public Utilities* 26, 792.9 65, 736.9 68, 395.4 +155.3 
Telephone 

& Telegraph 12,937.4 40, 271.5 42,930. o** +231.8 


*Does not include General Telephone Company. 
**Includes water, gas, and electric companies. 
na - not available 

Source: N. M. State Tax Commission 
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23. SELECTED DATA ON NATURAL GAS UTILITIES 
New Mexico, 1953, 1955, 1957 


Per Cent 

Change 

1953 1955 1957 1953 - 1957 
TOTAL SALES (000 MCFs) 


Commercial & Industrial 


36, 456 
19,540 


55, 287 
32,834 


+51.7 
+68.0 


Residential 10,177 12,209 13,793 +35.5 

Other 6,739 7,681 8, 660 +28.5 
TOTAL CUSTOMERS 105, 716 121,738 136,704 +29.3 

Commercial & Industrial 9,750 11,760 13, 027 +33.6 

Residential 95, 309 109, 200 122,723 +28.8 

Other 657 778 954 +45.2 
Plant Investment (000s)* $39,909 $44, 378 $58, 380 +46.3 
Operating Revenue (000s)* $14, 580 $19, 223 $22, 583 +54.9 
*Includes small amounts for liquefied petroleum gas utilities. 


Source: N. M. Public Service Commission 


levied in accordance with the number of miles 
the truck will travel between entering and leaving 
the State. Receipts from this tax increased 21 
per cent during 1958. Year-to-year increases 
inthese receipts have been more than 20 per cent 
every year since 1954. Obviously, interstate 
trucks are passing through the State more and 
more frequently. We are still far short of being 
able to measure the contribution of the trucking 
industry to New Mexico's economy. 


Airways 


PASSENGER SERVICE 

Allthree regularly scheduled interstate airlines 
serving New Mexico--Continental, Frontier, and 
TWA--reported an annual increase in business 
last year. Combined, these lines provided serv- 
ice to 10 New Mexico cities; all three serve 
Albuquerque. The three ‘carriers took aboard 
224,000 passengers and landed 221,000 passen- 
gers at New Mexico airports during 1958. It is 
difficult to use these figures to pinpoint total air 
travel, because one trip by one individual can 
count as two boardings and two disembarkings; 
for example, one man boarding at Silver City, 
getting off at Albuquerque, boarding a second 
plane at Albuquerque, and then flying to Roswell 
will be counted four times. 
AIR CARGO 

Shipments of air cargo by these three lines 
from New Mexico airports amounted to 2.1 mil- 
lion pounds during the year; 3.0 million pounds 
were landed at our fields. The volume of cargo 
shipments can also be doubled-counted in the 
same manner as passengers are. 


Approximately 59 per cent ofthe cargo tonnage 
shipped from New Mexico fields went as air 
freight, 24 per cent as air mail, and 17 per cent 
as air express. The air-mail figure does not 
include the 92,000 pounds of first-class mail 
shipped from Farmington and Gallup as part of 
a Post Office Department experiment aimed at 
increasing the efficiency of postal service. Air 


freight accourfted for 67 per cent of the outgoing 
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Construction 


cargo tonnage; air mail, for 18 per cent; and air 
express, for 15 per cent. 

The three major lines serving the State expect 
to offer New Mexicans improved service during 
1959. Improvements consist of new flights to 
new destinations for particular lines and of new 
jet equipment to get passengers and cargo more 
quickly to their destinations. 

Plans were laid during 1958 for New Mexico to 
acquire its fourth scheduled airline. The Bald 
Eagle Airline Company began intrastate service 
in January 1959, with flights between Farmington 
and Las Cruces and stops at four intermediate 
points. 


Pipelines 


The construction of pipeline facilities is vital 
to the development of New Mexico's natural-gas 
and oilreserves andis important tothe consumer 
of gas andpetroleum products. During 1958 there 
was considerable activity inthis field. Two crude 
petroleum pipelines carrying Four-Corners oil 
east and west, as reported in the February 1958 
issue of NEW MEXICO BUSINESS, were com- 
pleted and began operations during the year. 

The Shamrock Oil Company joined with other 
major oil companies and completed a petroleum- 
products (primarily gasoline) pipeline from the 
Texas Panhandle through Tucumcari and into 
Albuquerque. This line will permit the company 
to increase its supply to its New Mexico dis- 
tributors. Late inthe year the Federal Power 
Commission began hearings on an application of 
Transwestern Pipeline Company to build and 
operate a $190-million natural-gas pipeline from 
West Texas and New Mexico to the California 
border. El Paso Natural Gas Company continued 
to improve and increase the capacity of its pipe- 
line system that stretches from one end of the 
State to the other. 


--A. A.B. 


New Mexico set the pace in construction activ- 
ity in the Mountain States in 1958. The State's 
construction industry put in the busiest year in 
its history, even thoughthere were some declines 
inthe nonresidential and heavy-construction seg- 
ments. New Mexico hit such a rapid pace that 
the $43-million increase over the year before 
was the greatest valuation gain in the region. 

Albuquerque, Farmington, and Alamogordo led 
all other cities, with the industry putting up 
building of all types so rapidly that there was 
hardly time to keep it all recorded. Road con- 
struction also continued at a high level as a 
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result of the federal highway program. The Vet- 
erans Administration loan-guarantee program 
was dead for almost four months of 1958, but an 
increase in the allowable interest rate opened up 
the flow of funds for GI financing, so that by the 
end of 1958 the number and amount of guaranteed 


loans equaled those for 1957. FHA number and 
amount of guaranteed loans in 1958 exceeded by 
far the 1957 record. The number of employees 
in construction hit a record level, and the wages 
of employees in building activity were higher 
than those the year before for skilled and un- 
skilled workers. 

Construction is a basic industry and one that 
triggers additional economic activity, especially 
in the trade, services, and finance categories. 
The tremendous increase in the volume of con- 
struction is part of the answer to the question 
"What makes the economy of New Mexico tick?" 

Total valuation of construction in New Mexico 
was reported by the F. W. Dodge Corporation for 
the third year in the history of the State--the 
figure for 1958 being $299 million and including 
every kind and type of construction in the State, 
not simply permit-valuation only, as has usually 
been the case. Permit valuation includes merely 
the amount and value of construction reported by 
cities with building inspection ordinances. Build- 
ing construction outside the limits of such cities 
is, of course, not included; neither is construc- 
tion that does not require a municipality permit. 
Nonpermit construction includes structures on 
military reservations, oil, gas, gasoline, sewer, 
and water pipe-line laying, road building, and 
excavation. The F.W. Dodge reports include all 
construction; for example, the permit valuation 
in Albuquerque amounted to $67 million in 1958, 
but the Dodge reports show $82.7 million for the 
same period. The higher figure of the Dodge 
report is due to its inclusion of all building in 
metropolitan Albuquerque as wellas construction 
not subject to permit. One of the biggest jobs 
started in Albuquerque in 1958 was a $7-million 
housing project at Kirtland Field, but the con- 
struction did not require a permit from the City 
of Albuquerque--a fact which explains part of the 
difference between permit valuation and total 
valuation for the city. 


Codperative Surveys 

The Bureau of Business Research in cooper- 
ation with the F. W. Dodge Corporation makes a 
monthly survey ofall new construction in the area 
outside the city limits but inside the Bernalillo 
county line. Our survey includes the communi- 
ties of Five Points, Atrisco, Alameda, and other 
places immediately adjacent to the city limits. 
Last year residential and nonresidential building 
valuation in these Albuquerque areas was $2 mil- 
lion. In an economic analysis of last year's 
construction activity in Albuquerque, the total 
valuation of $82.7 million gives a more exact 


picture of the level of activity and the magnitude 
of the construction valuation. This same type of 
survey is carried on in Chaves, Otero, Lincoln, 
San Juan, and Torrance counties and includes a 
total of 24 cities in the monthly reports. 

In the Mountain States, New Mexico's percent- 
age increase in total valuation of construction was 
only slightly less than the increases of Nevada 
and Utah. In total volume of construction Colo- 
rado and Arizona were still greater than New 
Mexico, but in volume of increase from 1957 to 
1958 the Land of Enchantment was second to none 
of the other area states. It is probably the first 
time that New Mexico has shown this record in 
its entire history, although we have no statistics 
previous to ones for 1956. 


TOTAL CONSTRUCTION VALUATION 
MOUNTAIN STATES 


(add 000s) 
Per Cent 

1957 1958 Change 
NEW MEXICO $255,958 $299,155 +16.9 
Arizona 484,717 413, 524 
Colorado 465, 829 477,922 + 2.6 
Idaho 138, 672 150, 750 +3.7 
Montana 139, 069 161, 864 +16.4 
Nevada 85,171 102, 260 +20. 1 
Utah 226,648 268, 049 +18.3 
Wyoming 107, 224 106, 426 = 
Source: F. W. Dodge Corporation 


CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITY BY CITY 
Albuquerque 

Building- construction valuation doubled in Albu- 
querque in 1958 compared with such activity of 
the previous year. This phenomenal upsurge in 
the Duke City caused the record to show that a 
little over one quarter ofthe State's entire build- 
ing took place there. Private residential building 
doubled, private nonresidential building almost 
doubled, and publicly owned projects quadrupled 
in valuation during the two years compared. The 
Albuquerque public school system added nine 


-new buildings at a cost of $2.6 million, the Uni- 
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versity started a new dormitory and a student- 
union building valued at $3.6 million, and the 
federal government started a $4. 5-million office 
building and a $7-million Capehart housing pro- 
ject at Kirtland Field. 


Private building in Albuquerque other than resi- 
dential came through with a large number of big 
single structures. A probable recordof 21 build- 
ings valued at over $100,000 each went up in the 
city in 1958 and includedtwo churches, two banks, 
one hospital, three grocery stores, one parochial 
school, and one motel. 


— 


Farmington 

Farmington had a construction valuation twice 
that ofany other city in New Mexico except Albu- 
querque. The skyrocketing construction boom in 
Farmington is demonstrated by the fact that in 
1950 Farmington reported less than $1 million in 
building valuation, while in 1958 it was $16 mil- 
lion. The city added 1, 164 family-dwelling units 
to its existing housing supply and all types of 
commercial buildings to serve the growing city. 
Farmington's big one-unit projects included three 
schools, a swimming pool, a national guard ar- 
mory, and a city warehouse. These six public 
buildings are valued at $821,000. The $2 million 
in big, privately owned buildings included an 
office structure, two grocery stores, a church, a 
club lodge, anda motel. The big Navajo dam is 
actually a part of the economy of Farmington; 
and, although it is not within the city limits, its 
valuation should be added tothe total construction 
of the city. The $22.8-million dam was started 
in 1958 and will most definitely be a part of the 
Farmington economy during the time of construc- 
tion as well as thereafter. Therefore, for eco- 
nomic analysis the total valuation of Farmington 
in 1958 was $39 million. 


Farmington's Neighbors 

Aztec, about 14 miles from Farmington, turned 
up with a surprising $3 million in building valu- 
ation. A few years ago the building inspector 
there could carrythe building records in his vest 
pocket; but in 1958 Aztec had a higher valuation 
than cities like Artesia, Gallup, Santa Fe, Las 
Vegas, Carlsbad, and Deming. It seems that the 
entire county of San Juan had a record building 
boom, because Shiprock, which is located deep in 
the Navajo Reservation, started new buildings 
valued at $1.8 million, including a $1.5-million 


federal hospital. The little community of Fruit- 
land, also located close to Farmington, was not 
to be outdone and added half a million in new 
construction. 
Alamogordo 


Alamogordo went on a building spree that was 
strictly residential and added $6.3 million in 
private and $5.6 million in government housing 
out of a total valuation of $13.6 million. Unlike 
some of the other cities with building booms, 
Alamogordo put up only three large one-unit 
structures--a school, a motel, and a grocery 
store. The big boost to new housing came from 
the large project at Holloman Air Base, where 
340 dwelling units were started. 

Although Albuquerque, Farmington, and Alamo- 
gordo made up almost one half of the total build- 
ing valuation of the State, other cities showed 
remarkable increases in their building activity. 
Las Cruces, Roswell, Clovis, Artesia, Gallup, 
Las Vegas, and Deming all experienced gains in 
1958, compared with the previous year. 


Residential Building 


The home-building industry outdid itself and 
more than doubled the housing supply of New 
Mexico in 1958 as compared with 1957; that is to 
say that over twice as many new dwelling units 
were built in 1958 as during 1957. This state- 
ment is not to be confused with the increase in 
valuation, which is expressed in dollars and, of 
course, takes into account the probable increase 
in the cost of materials. We point out the actual 
dwelling-unit increase to avoid attributing the 
increase in residential building to inflationary 
forces when expressed in dollars. If further 
proof is needed to show the phenomenal amount 
of residential building that took place in New 


SALES AND EMPLOYMENT IN CONSTRUCTION 


New Mexico, 1957 & 1958 


24. 
Jan Feb Mar Apr May 
Total Building Permits 1957 $ 6,466 4,827 7,416- 5,236 5,955 
(add 000s) 1958 $7,113 8,084 12,708 8,060 11,620 
Residential Building 1957 $ 2,761 3,102 3,811 3,071 2,989 
Permits (add 000s) 1958 $ 3,842 6,374 5, 888 5, 582 7,408 
Nonresidential Building 1957 $ 2,876 999 2,631 1,283 1,724 
Permits (add 000s) 1958 $ 2,561 1,179 6,111 1,817 3,183 
Other Building Permits 1957 $ 829 726 974 882 1,242 
(add 000s) 1958 $ 710 531 709 661 1,029 
Contractors' Sales 1957 $22,634 25,452 25,293 24,922 32,287 
(add 000s) 1958 $30,325 29,756 27,059 29,110 34,600 
Building Materials Sales 1957 $ 7,194 8, 044 7,553 8,091 9,725 
(add 000s) 1958 $ 8,394 7,776 8,474 9,172 10,477 
Shipments of Portland 1957 143 148 i62 199 190 
Cement (000s of bbls) 1958 147 147 160 181 218 
Employment in 1957 15,900 16,100 15,900 16,500 16,700 
Construction 1958 18,200 17,900 17,500 18,600 19,900 


Year Monthly 

June July Aug Sept Oct Nov Dec Total Average 
6,835 6,577 5,684 7,435 4,624 8,003 6,439 75,497 6, 292 
9,402 11,106 13,741 9,905 12,741 7,160 8,328 119,968 9,997 
4,196 4,560 3,669 4,979 2,794 4,466 3,974 44,372 3,698 
6,556 6,855 9,129 7,696 9,233 5,731 5,987 80,281 6, 690 
1,184 1, 237 1, 302 1,813 1,129 2,804 1,969 20,951 1,746 
2,071 3,625 3,785 1,509 2,701 742 1,724 31,008 2,584 
1,455 780 713 643 701 733 496 10,174 848 
775 626 827 700 807 687 617 8,679 723 
25,946 25,689 26,044 34,541 31,420 23,364 33,699 331,291 27,608 
35,374 31,636 33,665 34,096 26,974 23,782 31,425 367,802 30,650 
8,268 8,823 8,733 8,684 8,452 7,604 9,002 100,173 8, 348 
9,843 11,553 11,057 11,031 11,982 8,773 12,124 120,656 10,055 
204 208 236 225 177 159 155 2,206 184 
206 215 225 230 248 194 259 2,430 202 
17,500 17,800 18,700 19,200 19,800 19,600 19,500 -- 17,800 
20,900 20,700 20,500 21,000 21,600 22,400 22,000 -- 20, 100 


Source: Bureau of Business Research based on reports of 17 city building inspectors, N. M. Bureau of Revenue, N. M. Employment Security Commission, and 
U.S. Bureau of Mines 
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Mexico last year, a look at dwelling-unit floor- 
space statistics should be sufficient. Dwelling- 
unit floor area increasedfrom 6.5 million square 
feet in 1957 to 13.8 million square feet in 1958. 

The federal government, as usual, played a big 
part in the home-building industry in 1958, aside 
from putting almost $13 million in government 
housing at Kirtland and Holloman Air Bases. The 
tight-money market that some people complained 
about in 1957 was nowhere in sight last year. It 
seems there was nothing wrong with the market 
that an increase in the allowable government 
interest rate couldn't cure. Late in 1957 the in- 
terest rate on FHA-guaranteed loans was changed 
from 5 per cent to 5 1/4; and after that, lo and 
behold, the loan agencies chucked the catchword 
"tight'' out the window and opened the money 
vaults. The result--the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration insured 5,080 loans, a number three 
times as great as the total in 1957. The amount 
of loans insured was $80.5 million, an amount 
four times as great as that in 1957. 

In last year's annual review of NEW MEXICO 
BUSINESS, this statement appeared in this sec- 
tion of the issue: ''The future of the VA-loan 
guarantee situation in New Mexico looks brighter. 
Some administrative changes in loan financing are 
already making it possible for the funds to flow 
toward VA mortgage guarantees." Actually, the 
VA-loan guarantee program was dead until April 
1958, when the Emergency Housing Act was 
passed and the interest raised from 4 1/2 per 
cent to 4 3/4 per cent. Then the loan agencies 
made funds available for VA mortgage guarantees. 
The result--the number and amount of VA loans 
guaranteed were almost equal to the 1957 totals. 


Nonresidential Building 


Nonresidential building dropped about 9 per 
cent from the previous year. Although a num- 
ber of cities such as Albuquerque, Farmington, 
Gallup, and others kept adding new commercial 
establishments, combined declines inthe majori- 
ty of our other cities pushed the over-all figure 
down from the previous year's valuation. If the 
pattern of nonresidential commercial building 
remains the same, we can expect a large number 
of business establishments in 1959 inthose cities 
that experienced residential building booms in 
1958. Apparently, commercial structures usually 
are started a few months after residential proj- 
ects are completed. The pattern of commercial 
building in New Mexico appears a logical one, 
since the size and type of business depends on 
the market to be served. There are some signs 
of future integrated projects here, which will put 
up commercial and residential building simul- 
taneously. When that day comes, the present 
pattern of commercial building coming after resi- 
dential building will change. 


Types of Private Nonresidential Structures 

Albuquerque, Alamogordo, Farmington, and 
Roswell added 939 new private nonresidential 
buildings in 1958. Although more buildings were 
put up in Albuquerque than in the other cities, the 
big story in this segment of the construction in- 
dustry was written in Fermington. The number 
of new office buildings put up there was almost 
as many as.in Albuquerque, and the value of the 
Farmington structures was greater. New pri- 
vate structures in Farmington included nine 
churches, five service stations, 10 institutional 
buildings, and about every other type of private 
structure usually found in the larger urban areas 
of the nation. The total valuation of these types 
of structures in Farmington in 1958 was $4.6 
million. (See Table 25.) 


Roads, Highways, and Utilities 


Heavy construction in 1958 dropped 8.7 per 
cent below the 1957 total, because of the absence 
of a mammoth project such as the $40-million 
pipe line started in 1957. The closest thing to 
that pipe-line job was the $22.8-million Navajo 
dam, started in San Juan county in 1958. The 
dam and expenditures for state highways made 
up $67.7 million of the total heavy construction 
of $93.5 million. 

The New Mexico State Highway Department a- 
warded $45.3 million in contracts for road build- 
ing and thereby maintained the high level of 
construction activity that characterized 1957. The 
contracts awarded in 1958 were for 405 miles 
of new roads, four bridges, and 565 miles of 
road sealing and repair work. The average cost 
of building one mile of road in New Mexico was 
$106,000, and the most expensive single piece of 
construction was one of 0.827 miles in Albuquer- 
que, which cost $1.6 million. There is very 
little that can be said about the cost of roads per 
mile, since there are so many factors involved 
in each new stretch. Construction through rough 
mountainous areas usually costs more per mile 
than that whichis comparatively level, but it may 
be less costly than a mile of road built through a 
heavily congested urban area. For this reason, 
no attempt is made to compare costs per mile of 
the projects in New Mexico. 

The $2.1-million contract to Brown Construc- 
tion Company was the largest single award of 
1958. Just as inthe previous year, there were 
several $1- and $2-million contracts awarded to 
various contractors; however, the three Skousen 
construction firms combined received more in 
amount of awards than did any other firm. The 
other recipients of substantial contracts were 
Logenbaugh & Coe, Inc., Henry Thygessen & 
Co., Jack Adams Construction Co., and Wayne 
Lowdermilk, Inc. 


| 
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25. NUMBER AND VALUE OF NEW PRIVATE NONRESIDENTIAL BUILDINGS 
Selected New Mexico Cities, 1958 


Alamogordo Albuquerque Farmington 


TYPES OF BUILDINGS 


Religious 1 9 9 
Institutional 1 4 10 
Educational, private “0 6 1 
Industrial 4 25 2 
Offices 5 53 49 


Public utilities 
Stores and other 
mercantile 8 


Garages, commercial 1 

Garages (affiliated with 
private residence) 

Gasoline and service 
stations 1 


Amusement places 1 7 0 
All other nonresidential 4 
Other structures 


TOTAL 


Source: F. W. Dodge Corporation 


Roswell A gordo Albuquerque Farmington Roswe. 
4 $ 42,000 $1,043, 419 $ 607,160 $146,650 
0 389, 747 946, 552 721,117 -0- 
0 -0- 1,021, 470 18,000 -0- 
0 23,455 480, 782 20, 700 -0- 
0 36, 000 825, 465 1, 245, 936 -0- 

0 -0- -0- 785, 864 -0- 
31 401,500 1,769, 147 542, 700 374,117 
0 4,000 272, 348 -0- -0- 
66 -0- 87, 210 72,986 73,010 

1 24,000 347, 723 77,000 25, 000 

0 74,000 159, 060 -0- -0- 
8 12,750 469,670 434, 241 31,400 
12 10, 423 65, 120 60, 081 15, 350 
122 $1,017,875 $7, 487, 966 $4, 585, 785 $665, 527 


Perhaps the most important phase of our road- 
building program is that it will probably continue 
at about the same rate as during the last two 
years. The New Mexico Chief Highway Engineer 
estimates that highway and right-of-way costs for 
1959 will approximate $44 million. The one big 
worry ofthe department is that construction costs 
will increase so that fewer miles of road can be 
built than could be constructed last year for the 
same amount of money. 


EMPLOYMENT AND WAGES 

Construction employment broke all records, 
reaching a peak of 22,400 in November 1958. An 
average of 2,300 more employees than the year 
before were in the building industry. One of the 
big reasons for the larger number of employees, 
in addition to the absolute increase in construc- 
tion, was the record residential building already 
referred to. Such building requires more skilled 
workers of all types than, let us say, heavy con- 
struction with its wide use of heavy machinery to 
do most of the work. The percentage increase in 
employment, while not quite so large as that in 
the value of construction, came within 4 per cent 
of the gain in valuation. This situation is quite 
different from that the year before when valuation 
increased by 37 per cent from 1956, but employ- 
ment was up only 10 per cent during the same 
period. Inthe 1956-57 period, the big .ncrease 
in valuation occurred in the heavy-industry cate- 
gory, where the use of manpower does not in- 
crease in the same proportion as does the rise 
in dollar volume of its projects. 

Wages of all workers inthe building industry 
were higher than the year before. In general, 
Albuquerque union scales were lower than those 
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in Denver, Phoenix, Los Angeles, Salt Lake City, 
and Las Vegas, Nevada, but higher than those in 
El Paso, Dallas, Boise, Butte, and Cheyenne. 
Average weekly earnings of all construction 
workers in this state were up to $106 during the 
last half of 1958 and were second only to the 
earnings of New Mexico miners. Total wages 
paid to all New Mexico workers were close toa 
quarter morethan the year before, and according 
to the record the employees worked more hours 
at higher pay than ever before. 


ALBUQUERQUE UNION WAGE SCALES 
1957 & 1958 


Hourly Rates 


October October 
1957 1958 
Bricklayers $3. 775 $3. 900 
Carpenters 3.025 3. 175 
Electricians 3.325 3.450 
Painters 2.750 2.875 
Plasterers 3.250 3. 500 
Plumbers 3.225 3.850 
Building Laborers 1.975 2.075 


Source: U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 


CONSTRUCTION--A WEATHERVANE 

Activity in the construction industry as de- 
scribed in the above paragraphs justifies the 
prominence given this basic activity by most 
economists, some of whom use construction vol- 
ume, employment, and wages as major guides in 
an analysis of the economy ofan area and also as 
tools for predicting the business of particular 
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areas. For example, the start of atwo- or three- 
hundred-unit housing project sets in motion a 
large number of economic actions and reactions. 
The appliance business can count on some sales 
of things like refrigerators, washing machines, 
and ranges. The home-furnishings business can 
count on sales of living and bedroom furniture as 
well astelevision sets and radios. Telephone and 
gas companies will haveto supply utilities for the 
new homes. The city government will have to 
extend water and sewer lines and possibly pro- 
vide for paving, gutters, and sidewalks, and add 
more men and machinery to the sanitation depart- 
ment. The public school system, if it does not 
already have a school in the area of the housing 
project, must build more plants. Commercial 
establishments such as grocery stores, drug 
stores, service stations, beauty shops, and many 
others must be built. Banks and financial agen- 
cies and institutions enter into almost every 
single transaction described above. And these 
are only a few of the economic forces set in 
motion by a new housing project. 


Trade 


Retailers 


Continuing the general pattern of the last 10 
years, volume of retail trade in New Mexico 
reached an all-time high of $1.3 billion in 1958. 
Although the dollar volume was at a peak, the 
3.6-per-cent increase over the previous year's 
volume wasthe smallest since 1954; and with that 
exception it was also the smallest year-to-year 
gain since the turn of the decade. 

These sales figures, reported by the State 
Bureau of Revenue, are additionally disappointing, 
since they fail short of the volume of sales 
expected in view of the fact that there were about 
40,000 more people (a 4 1/2-per-cent population 
increase) in New Mexico during 1958. Also, the 
sales increase is almost accounted for by the 3- 
per-cent increase in the average price of con- 
sumer items that occurred nationally during the 
year. We do not know much aboutthe relationship 
between the price of consumer items in New 
Mexico and in the nation, but we feel that a 
substantial portion of any national price rise is 
likely to be felt here as elsewhere. If, as we 
suspect, over-all consumer prices increased in 
the State inline with the national change, then the 
volume of goods passing over our retail counters 
increased by only the slimmest margin. 

Nationally, retailers saw a sales increase of 
0.1 per cent, but undoubtedly a decrease in 
volume of goods sold. However, official opinion 
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is that national retail sales held up very well 
in light of the economic recession shackling the 
country the first half of the year. 

One clear measure of our disappointing retail 
activity wasthe drop in per-capita sales. During 
1958 such sales equaled $1, 366--$15 and 1 per 
cent under a year ago, the first decline in this 
measure since 1954. Per-capita sales have risen 
$356 since 1950, a rise of 35 per cent. Although 
price increases duringthis period have also been 
considerable, undoubtedly, New Mexicans on the 
average are really buying more goodsthese days. 


BUILDING MATERIALS 

Although there was a slight upward movement 
in total sales, the changes in the various retail 
categories were quite varied. Building-material 
sales rose a dramatic 20 per cent, $20 million, 
reflecting rapid advances in the construction 
industry. New Mexico's hardware stores and 
lumber yards were far ahead of the modest 1- 
per-cent increase their brethren experienced 
nationally. Torrance, Los Alamos, and Luna 
counties had the largest relative growth in sales 
withincreases exceeding 50 per cent. Bernalillo, 
San Juan, and Chaves counties showed the largest 
dollar advances. 


SUBSISTENCE 


The firms in our subsistence group, food 
stores, eating and drinking places, and public 
lodgings, had a sales increase of $14.5 million. 
This expansion was a good bit ahead of the 3.9- 
per-cent increase at the national level. For the 
first time in several years we have received 
figures that separate the broad subsistence group 
into its two basic components, food stores and 
eating and drinking places, and public lodgings. 
Of total subsistence sales $260.2 million went for 
food and drink either in the home or at restau- 
rants, and $24.7 million went to hotels, motels, 
tourists courts, and the like. 

Food purchases account for a large share of 
the retaildollar, and the price of food items is of 
great importance to the consumer. The Retail 
Food Price Bulletin, prepared and published by 
the Bureau, reports the only regularly available 
information on any New Mexico prices, but is 
limited to food prices in the Albuquerque area. 
Between 1957 and 1958 the Bulletin reported that 
the average over-all price of all foods in Albu- 
querque rose 3.5 per cent. With the exception 
of a 0.4-per-cent price decline in the "other" 
category, all food groups were up over their 
1957 averages. Meat, poultry, and fish led the 
increase, being 8.7 per cent higher than a year 
ago; they were followed by fruits and vegetables 
the prices of which were up 4.8 per cent; next 
came the cereals-and-bakery-products category 
and that of dairy products, both up 0.9 per cent. 

The subsistence category is the only one of our 
six major retail groups that has shown continual 
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26. SALES AND EMPLOYMENT IN RETAIL TRADE 
New Mexico, 1957 & 1958 


Jan 


Feb 


Sales (in millions) 


All Retail Stores 1957 


2 104.5 103.0 98.4 

1958 $101.5 102.3 102.3 102.3 107.6 

Apparel Stores 1957 $ 3.1 2.9 2.5 3.2 3.5 
1958 $ 3.0 2.3 2.7 2.9 3.0 

Automotive Stores 1957 $ 19.4 23.2 28.5 29.8 25.8 
1958 $ 25.5 37.1 28.4 26.2 27.8 

Subsistence Stores 1957 $ 19.4 22.7 20.6 20.7 23.0 
1958 $ 23.0 20.6 19.9 24.6 23.6 

Furniture & Appliances 1957 $ 4.6 5.1 4.7 3.0 4.6 
Stores 1958 $ 3.8 3.5 3.6 3.7 3.7 
Building Materials 1957 $ 7.2 8.0 7.6 8.1 9.7 
Stores 1958 $ 8.4 7.8 8.5 9.2 10.5 
Other Retail Stores 1957 $ 33.3 31.3 40.6 38.2 31.8 
1958 $ 37.8 41.0 39.2 35.7 0 


39. 


Employment in Retail 
Stores (in thousands) 


1957 
1958 


32. 
35. 


32. 
35.1 


33. 
35. 


34, 
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35. 
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Year Monthly 

July Aug Sept Oct Nov Dec Total Average 

mS 99.9 105.5 103.3 105.2 94.9 121.7 1,227.0 102.3 
.0 111.0 117.6 99.0 101.8 94.1 127.3 1,270.8 105.9 
9 2.7 3.0 3.4 3.1 2.8 4.8 37.9 3.2 
8 2.7 3.3 3.1 3.3 2.8 5.4 37.3 3.1 
.6 31.6 26.5 24.2 25.8 27.3 30.8 324.5 27.0 
8 30.0 28.3 27.1 24.6 25.0 36.3 335.1 27.9 
5 22.6 25.5 23.8 23.2 21.8 24.4 270.2 22.5 
e 23.4 27.6 21.8 25.6 27.2 22.6 284.6 23.7 
2 3.7 4.0 3.9 4.3 3.7 4.8 50.6 4.2 
9 4.1 4.0 4.1 4.5 3.3 6.2 48.4 4.0 
3 8.8 8.7 8.7 8.5 7.6 9.0 100.2 8.4 
8 12.5 44,2 11.0 12.0 8.8 12.1 120.7 
.9 30.5 37.8 39.3 40.3 31.7 47.9 443.6 37.0 
.0 39.3 43.3 31.9 31.8 27.0 44.7 444.7 37.1 
36.5 36.8 | 35.9 35.7 37.4 35.4 
0 38.1 38.3 39.2 38.0 38.2 40.5 37.4 


Source: N. M. Bureau of Revenue and N. M. Employment Security Commission 


growth every year since 1950, having increased 
80 per cent in the last eight years. Subsistence 
sales had the largest percentage increases in 
Valencia and Los Alamos counties. Declines in 
Mora and Sandoval counties were 25 and 55 per 
cent respectively. 


AUTOMOTIVE 


New Mexico automobile dealers, auto service 
stations, and auto-accessory stores, increasing 
sales by 3 per cent in 1958, did much better than 
similar businesses on the national scene, which 
suffered a decline of 7.6 per cent. Dividing this 
broad category into its two major components, 
we can see more clearly what happened in this 
area last year. Sales by stations and accessory- 
stores, accounting for slightly more than half of 
total group business, rose 1.3 per cent. Sales 
of auto dealers, new and used, were up 5.6 per 
cent, with the 3-per-cent increase in auto prices 
accounting for almost half the gains. 

New auto registrations in Bernalillo county, 
although giving a limited picture, may be of inter- 
est. The following tabulation is from a report 
of the Albuquerque New Car and Truck Dealers 
Association and shows the number of new autos 
registered in the county during 1958. Almost 90 
per cent were sold by county franchised dealers. 


Chevrolet 1, 321 Pontiac 266 
Ford 1,258 Mercury 248 
Plymouth 582 Volkswagen 210 
Buick 436 Cadillac 176 
Rambler 414 Chrysler 128 
Oldsmobile 308 Edsel 111 
Dodge 270 De Soto 103 
Studebaker 100 Willys 73 
Lincoln 57 Other 688 
TOTAL 6,749 
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THE "OTHER" GROUP 

The "other" category of retail stores, repre- 
senting department stores and variety stores, 
liquor, drug and sporting goods stores, and a 
large variety of other special-purpose outlets, 
rang up sales during 1958 that were 5.4 per cent 
higher than in 1957. This gain surpasses that 
of 3.4 per cent achieved by similar retailers 
nationally. This group has shown the most rapid 
growth of all major retail groups, going up 122 
per cent since 1950. 

The "other" category is the largest segment 
of allretail-trade groups and according to figures 
of the Bureau of Revenue the volume of sales 
done by firms within this field has long been 
accounting for a larger and larger share of the 
total of each passing year: for example, 29 per 
cent of all retail business in 1950; 32 per cent in 
1954; and 36 per cent in 1958. It is difficult to 
know the significance of this increase, since we 
are not completely sure that the types of firms 
within the group have always been consistently 
classified. It is possible, however, that the 
increase represents the growing importance of 
department stores and other specialty sellers in 
New Mexico retailing. 

Department-store sales in Albuquerque, the 
only segment of this broad group for which we 
have individual figures--they are supplied by the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Kansas City--increased 
9 per cent over a year ago, compared with a rise 
of 3 per cent throughout the FED's seven-state 
Tenth District. 


APPAREL AND FURNITURE-APPLIANCES 
Apparel and furniture andappliance stores both 
showed a decline in activity from the preceding 


year. Apparelstores sold 1.6 per cent, $600, 000 
less, and furniture stores were 4.3 per cent and 
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RETAIL SALES: 1957 Tops 1956 


PER CENT CHANGE: The Year 1957 from 1956 
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$2.2 million under 1957 sales--the second year 
in a row that furniture-store business has shown 
a decline. On the basis of these figures alone we 
are not in position to say that New Mexicans are 
buying less clothing and furniture. All we can 
say is that the sales of this particular group of 
stores have decreased. You must remember that 
the same kinds of products are also sold through 
a large variety of other types of establishments. 


COUNTY CHANGES 

County sales activity followed much the same 
pattern during 1958 as was experienced in the 
economic decline of 1954. Last year 16 counties 
failed to show any increase in sales from the 
previous year, and we have more minus signs 
on our map showing year-to-year changes than 
for any other time since 1954. Only in some 10 
counties did the rate of increase exceed the aver- 
age state-wide increase. 

After several years of preparation the uranium 
industry was going full blast in Valencia and 


Los Alamos +13 McKinley counties by the end of 1958. These 
+54 two areas had the largest annual rate of retail 
HIDAL j 

so_JNew Mexico +ll growth last year. Los Alamos with a stable 
Sales Activity in New Mexico Counties 
The Year 1957 

(add 1, 000s) Retail Stores Others 

Furniture & Building Amusement Service Wholesale 
County Apparel Automotive Subsistence __ Appliances Material Other Total Places Firms Sales 
Bernalillo $15, 290 $ 79,335 $ 72,480 $19, 368 $ 37,543 $101,726 $ 325,742 $ 3,536 $ 48,753 $173,335 
Catron 0 1,226 546 38 36 465 2,311 33 18 224 
Chaves 2,456 18, 820 16,225 2,988 7,410 19, 888 67,787 1,891 8,007 25, 222 
Colfax 467 5,927 3,997 245 1,165 5, 325 17,126 224 1,318 3, 809 
Curry 1,719 11,603 8, 468 2,005 2,380 9,680 35, 855 767 5,879 9, 426 
De Baca 3 1,215 811 46 389 1,494 3,958 (a) 236 374 
Dona Ana 1,500 14, 318 12,665 2,085 4,429 11, 439 46, 436 792 5, 867 11,095 
Eddy 2,868 16,255 16,749 3, 683 5,020 25, 687 70, 262 834 8, 666 14, 456 
Grant 507 6, 298 6,025 958 1, 226 6, 408 21,422 274 2,252 4,480 
Guadalupe 86 3,932 2,416 72 423 1,796 8,725 4 136 1,574 
Harding 0 1,084 86 0 21 730 1,921 17 32 149 
Hidalgo 100 6,209 2,043 89 572 1,732 10, 745 74 431 1,639 
Lea 2,773 27,644 17, 358 4,431 6,675 61,419 120, 300 1,378 9,230 20, 443 
Lincoln 90 2,596 2,588 116 895 2,597 8,882 268 517 885 
Los Alamos 268 2,047 2,929 85 82 2,097 7,508 222 1,027 180 
Luna 468 5, 393 3,481 726 579 3,527 14,174 161 1,119 4,107 
McKinley 753 11,138 9,171 914 1,714 10, 454 34, 144 545 2,286 15, 360 
Mora 17 838 272 13 36 767 1,943 32 44 273 
Otero 1,097 8,295 10,511 1,977 3,305 7,674 32, 859 442 3,253 3,894 
Quay 480 6,999 4,601 400 1,030 3,607 17,117 286 1,054 4, 366 
Rio Arriba 143 4,735 3,169 282 882 4, 567 13,778 27 619 1,337 
Roosevelt 519 5,645 3,816 1,109 1,652 3,645 16, 386 234 1,806 2,160 
Sandoval 2 1,645 2,089 7 60 2,046 5, 849 2 203 232 
San Juan 1,281 29, 354 13, 790 1,752 9,027 31,571 86,775 1,302 6, 687 14,775 
San Miguel 196 4, 381 4,008 548 887 5, 192 15, 212 358 1,271 5,653 
Santa Fe 2,645 15, 286 14,610 2,190 4,629 15, 058 54, 418 547 7,705 12, 492 
Sierra 32 2,142 2,399 157 359 1, 568 6,657 129 658 534 
Socorro 105 3, 606 2,624 345 377 2,208 9,265 11 473 1,485 
Taos 122 2,828 3, 303 547 237 2,495 9, 532 138 683 1, 069 
Torrance 26 3,741 1, 480 157 165 1,911 7,480 10 203 437 
Union 212 2,562 1,812 127 501 1,893 7,107 94 480 547 
Valencia 655 10,010 6,665 686 2,034 7,517 27, 567 218 1,473 2, 366 
Unallocated 1,053 7,414 16,976 2,493 4,435 85,419 117,790 978 11,146 42,421 
Total $37,933 $324, 521 $270, 163 $50, 639 $100,175 $443,602 $1,227,033 $15, 828 $133, 532 $380, 799 
(a) Less than $1,000 
Source: School Tax Division, N. M. Bureau of Revenue 36 
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population and economic base had a strong 13- 


per-cent sales increase. Although individual 
Los Alamos family purchases might have gone 
up, we suspect that the gains can be attributed 
largely to better merchandising facilities now 
available in the community. Previously, Los 
Alamos residents were going to Santa Fe and 
Albuquerque and elsewhere to make their pur- 
chases. The increased availability of goods in 
the community has allowed many people to do 
their shopping right at home. Bernalillo, Dona 
Ana, and Otero had gains much above the average, 
which can be explained by the maintenance and 
expansion of federal-government activities in 
those areas. Although sales in San Juan were up 
9 per cent over those the preceding year, this 
was the smallest year-to-year gain for the area 
since 1954. During 1956 and 1957 San Juan was 
the fastest growing retail area in the State. 
During 1958 San Juan ranked seventh in speed 
of growth. A decrease in the rate of expansion 
of oil and gas exploration is seen as the cause 
for this smaller annual gain, but such activity 
still maintained a high level of operations and 
was responsible for the 9-per-cent sales in- 
crease. Uranium, the federal government, and 
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New Mexico +4 


The Year 1958 
(add 1, 000s) Retail Stores Others 

Furniture & Building Amusement Service Wholesale 
County Apparel Automotive Subsistence Appliances Materials Other Total Places Firms Sales 
Bernalillo $15, 203 $ 95,582 $ 80,890 $19, 288 $ 50,727 $107, 449 $ 369,139 $ 6,161 $ 51,889 $196,010 
Catron 0 633 443 20 48 502 1,646 21 35 585 
Chaves 2,366 20,201 17,038 2,168 8,908 19, 203 69, 884 1,674 8,890 29,104 
Colfax 500 5,186 4, 260 251 1, 369 4,576 16,142 230 1, 387 3,153 
Curry 1,683 11,22¢ 8,576 1,781 3,277 11,005 37, 542 684 5,426 10, 347 
De Baca (a) 850 794 39 336 1,340 3, 359 12 209 292 
Dona Ana 1,509 16, 837 13,709 2,078 5, 498 12,118 51,749 874 6,407 11,814 
Eddy 2,268 16, 302 16, 237 2,748 4,440 20, 646 62,641 830 8,112 13,535 
Grant 427 4,484 5, 405 612 1,135 5, 647 17,710 192 1,815 4,101 
Guadalupe 75 3,271 2,494 26 346 1,937 8,149 16 124 1,228 
Harding 0 781 76 1 21 869 1,748 23 41 162 
Hidalgo 104 2,843 1,881 11 558 1,594 6,991 61 289 1,877 
Lea 2, 466 23,935 17, 647 3,549 4,856 60,973 113, 426 1,215 12,209 18, 668 
Lincoln 100 2,134 2,647 91 1,210 2,801 8,983 275 527 799 
Los Alamos 245 2,077 3,798 82 137 2,173 8,512 267 1,131 379 
Luna 351 4,614 3,559 694 914 3,103 13, 235 157 1,137 4, 300 
McKinley 880 12,510 10,902 936 2,406 12,012 39, 646 554 2,775 15,579 
Mora 19 529 205 82 35 786 1,656 22 46 257 
Otero 1, 088 10,078 11,221 1,742 3,815 8,299 36, 243 534 4,149 3,791 
Quay 494 7,351 4,727 372 1,153 3,733 17,830 313 1,233 5,816 
Rio Arriba 172 5,217 3,298 257 794 4,508 14, 246 25 698 1,375 
Roosevelt 521 4,830 4,105 1,161 2,146 3,746 16, 509 254 1,917 2,877 
Sandoval 8 1, 163 934 20 49 1,718 3,892 2 162 298 
San Juan 1,474 29, 566 16,710 2,564 12,185 31, 809 94, 308 1,209 7,896 18, 396 
San Miguel 247 4,150 4,579 410 977 4,855 15,218 274 1,236 5,335 
Santa Fe 2,373 15,574 15, 898 2,343 4, 587 15,101 55, 876 921 8, 334 16, 462 
Sierra 25 2,290 2,480 189 356 1,689 7,029 165 734 575 
Socorro 116 2,977 2, 367 218 539 1, 966 8, 183 17 532 1,493 
Taos 157 2,746 3,335 624 223 2,625 9,710 125 645 1,433 
Torrance 9 2,834 1, 362 88 289 2,014 6, 596 10 178 440 
Union 213 2,119 1,496 129 547 1,901 6,405 93 541 486 
Valencia 757 12,403 9,950 591 2,395 11,178 37,274 352 2,127 2,808 
Unallocated 1,457 7,818 11,615 3,284 4,379 80, 808 109, 361 1,002 12,742 49,761 
Total $37, 307 $335, 105 $284, 638 $48,449 $120,655 $444,684 $1,270,838 $18, 564 $145,573 $423, 536 
(a) Less than $1, 000 
Source: School Tax Division, N.M. Bureau of Revenue 


Sales Activity in New Mexico Counties 


27. ACTIVITY IN WHOLESALE TRADE 
New Mexico, 1957 & 1958 


SALES (add 000s) EMPLOYMENT 

1957 1958 1957 1958 
January $ 29,057.4 $ 31,724.7 7,800 8, 300 
February 26, 437.0 29, 432.7 7,900 8,200 
March 29, 988.9 29, 881.7 7,900 8, 300 
April 29, 661.7 35, 795.8 8,100 8, 400 
May 31,608.1 34, 330.7 8,200 8,400 
June 32, 442.6 36, 321.5 8,500 8,500 
July 33, 954.0 39, 827.4 8, 400 8,700 
August 33, 853.0 39, 523.3 8,500 8,700 
September 33, 978.0 36, 528.3 8,500 8.700 
October 36, 540.7 37,912.4 8,500 8, 800 
November 28, 036. 1 30, 385.5 8, 600 8,800 
December 35, 241.9 41, 872.1 8,500 8,600 

Yearly Total $380, 799.4 $423, 536.1 -- -- 
Monthly Average 31, 733.2 35, 294.7 8,300 8,600 


Source: N.M. Bureau of Revenue and N.M. Employment Security Commission 


oil and gas activity were clearly the most im- 
portant factors contributing tothe growthof retail 
sales during 1958. 

Farm income went up in 1958, and one would 
expect that sales in predominantly agricultural 
areas would reflect the additional income. Our 
reports indicate that this was not the case, for 
most predominantly agricultural counties showed 
declining sales. 


Grant and Eddy counties both had reduced 
volumes of retail sales for the second year ina 
row. Sales were respectively 17 and 11 per cent 
below 1957 levels. Uncertainty in copper and 
potash in these areas were muchto blame. Lea 
county had a surprising 6-per-cent decline in 
sales; reduced oil and gas exploration is con- 
sidered the cause. 


Activity in retail trade is a fairly good mirror 
of the over-all economic activity of an area. In 
New Mexico the rate of retail purchases has 
increased approximately 50 per cent since 1953. 
During this period San Juan, Valencia, and Otero 
counties had the greatest growthin retail activity 
with increases ranging between 100 and 200 per 
cent. Los Alamos, Dona Ana, Bernalillo, and 
McKinley arein a group withincreases exceeding 


40 per cent. Sandoval, Grant, and Luna were the 
only counties with reduced retail activity during 
the last five years. 


Wholesalers 


Wholesalers performed better than retailers 
for the second consecutive year, with sales 
totaling $400 million, 10 per cent over a year 
ago, and considerably better than the 0. 5-per- 
cent increase of all wholesalers in the country. 
Since 1950 wholesalers have increased the value 
of their sales by 50 per cent, but not so rapidly 
as retailers who gained 84 per cent in the same 
period. 


Amusements and Services 


The sales of amusement and recreation firms 
(bowling alleys, swimming pools, movies, race 
tracks, etc.) went up a significant i7.4 per cent 
over 1957 and established an industry record for 
yearly sales at $18.6 million. Last year was the 
first time in four or five years that this industry 
has shown much growth, and also the first time 
in several years that such growth has exceeded 
the rate of expansion in the retail sector of the 
economy. If maintained, this trend might indi- 
cate a shift in expenditures from do-it-yourself 
recreation and amusement programs and supplies 
purchased through retail outlets back to the con- 
ventional commercial recreation and amusement 
centers. 

Sales of service establishments were up 10 per 
cent in 1958, and such firms did more business 
than in any other year on record. The service 
industry, which has been among the most rapidly 
growing areas of our economy, saw its index of 
service sales reach 314 and place it among the 
top half dozen fastest growing fields in the State. 
During the last 10 years the service industries 
have continually shown strong yearly advances. 
No year failed to surpass the preceding one, and 
1958 business was at a rate 168 per cent greater 
than that of 1950. 


28. EMPLOYMENT AND SALES IN SERVICES AND AMUSEMENT TRADES 
New Mexico, 1957 & 1958 


Jan Feb Mar Apr May 

Sales (add 000s) 
Amusements 1957 $ 1,067 1, 328 1, 084 1, 466 1,313 
1958 $ 1,127 1,325 1,128 1,736 2,111 
Business, Personal & 1957 $10,534 10,919 10,257 11,053 11,866 
Professional Services 1958 $11,935 12,998 15,224 11,322 12,009 
Employment in Services 1957 28,100 28,300 28,500 29,600 29,100 
& Amusements 1958 29,700 29,800 29,900 30,500 31,200 


--A.A.B. 

Year Monthly 

June July Aug Sept Oct Nov Dec Total Average 
1,285 1,497 1, 304 2,116 1,187 1,049 1,132 15; 828 1,319 
1,636 1,533 1,702 2,290 1, 360 1, 326 1,489 18, 563 1,547 
11,554 11,140 10,920 10,781 12,041 10,964 11,503 133,532 11,128 
12,084 10,691 11,428 11,673 12,587 10,268 13,355 145,574 12,131 
32,300 32,300 32,700 32,000 30,900 30,200 30,400 -- 30, 400 
32,500 32,700 32,900 32,600 32,600 32,400 32,200 -- 31, 600 


Source: N. M. Bureau of Revenue and N. M. Employment Security Commission 
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A bright sun continued to shine upon New 
Mexico's financial institutions throughout last 
year. Growth, expansion, optimism, new rec- 
ords--these things were the 1958 hallmarks for 
our banks, savings and loan associations, life 
insurance companies, credit unions, property 
values, and governmental financial agencies and 
institutions. Cash, credit, confidence--none of 
these was ''tight'' in New Mexico. 


Banks 


New Mexico's commercial banks continue to 
maintain the general strength which has been 
increasing throughout this decade. One major 
indication of this strength has been the slow but 
sure increase of capital accounts in relation to 
total deposits. In 1952, for example, capital 
accounts in our banks equaled 5 per cent of total 
deposits; in 1957 and in 1958 they equaled 6 per 
cent. Also, the ratio of capital accounts to total 
assets has increased from 5 per cent in 1952 to 
nearly 6 per cent last year. Another evidence of 
the gradual strengthening of our commercial 
banks is the increasing ratio of loans and dis- 
counts to total earning assets. In 1950 that 
ratio was 45.5 per cent; in 1957 it was 49; last 
year it rose to 50 per cent. 

However, these institutions are becoming less 
liquid from year to year: in 1951 the proportion 
of cash on hand to total deposits was 34.6 per 
cent; in 1957 the ratio had droppedto 25 per cent; 
by the end of 1958 it was down to 23 per cent. 
Another ratio which is slowly declining is that 
between U. S. government obligations held and 
totalearning assets, which in 1951 wasnearly 56, 
in 1957 had dropped to 45, and in 1958 was down 
to a little under 43. Of course, the earnings 
position of the banks is improved greatly by the 
increasing proportion of loans and discounts; 
however, their secondary reserve provision is 
reduced by the decline in holdings of government 
obligations. 

Impressive totals were recorded by the 53 
(Grants got a national bank during the year) 
commercial banks in the State last year. Total 
assets moved up from $610 million in 1956 and 
$638 millionin 1957 to $714 million in 1958; total 
earning assets increased from $477 million in 
1957 to $547 million; total deposits rose from 
$595 million to $667 million; loans and discounts 
rose from $201 million in 1956 and $232 million 
in 1957 to $273 million. The increase in total 


Finance 
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assets of 12 per cent considerably outdistanced 
the 5-per-cent gain of the year before and was 
even better than the 10-per-cent gain of 1952. 
The gain of 12 per cent in total deposits was even 
more impressive when contrasted with that of 
only 4 per cent during the preceding year. The 
increase in loans and discounts duplicated the 


amazing jump of 17 per cent achieved during 
1957. 


New Mexico's member banks of the Tenth 
Federal Reserve District looked very good when 
compared with banks in other states, For ex- 
ample, during the 12 months which ended the first 
of October 1958 New Mexico member banks made 
the following gains in comparison with similar 
gains by the District as a whole: total net loans-- 
New Mexico, 11.5 per cent(the District, 10.5 per 
cent); total U. S. obligations held--New Mexico, 
13 per cent (the District, 6.7 per cent); total 
assets--New Mexico, 8.1 per cent (the District, 
7.2); total deposits--New Mexico, 7.6 (the Dis- 
trict, 7.5); total capital accounts--New Mexico, 
13.6 (the District, 7.8). Only in the matter of 
cash on hand did New Mexico member banks fall 
off, showing aloss of 5.7 per cent in comparison 
with a gain in the District of 1.5 per cent. 


Building and Loan Asssociations 


This last year was an excellent one for both our 
Federal Savings and Loan Associations and our 
State Building and Loan Associations. Although 


Bank Loans and Discounts 
1952-1958 


(in millions as of December 31) 
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their total combined assets did not show anything 
like the annual gain recorded in 1954--one of 24.6 
per cent--there was marked expansion as evi- 
denced by an increase in total assets of 15.9 per 


cent. The federal groups outdistanced their 
state associates by showing a gain in assets of 
17 per cent, compared with one of 13.7 per cent 
of other associations. In the matter of loans 
outstanding atthe endof the year, Federal Savings 
and Loan Associations had an increase of 14.4 
per cent, and state associations had one of 13.5 
per cent. Combined loans by both groups in- 
creased 14 per cent, compared with an annual 
increase experienced during 1957 of 11 per cent. 


Credit Unions 


Although year-end figures are not available on 
credit unions inthis state, the latest reports show 
a total of 101 such unions with 35,154 members, 


Such growth is phenomenal and remains so 
even when compared with the impressive growth 
of other New Mexico financial institutions. Be- 
tween 1947 and the end of 1957, for example, 


increases in total assets of such institutions 
reached these percentages: state banks, 138 
per cent; national banks, 103 per cent; state 
building and loan associations, 395 per cent; 
federal savings and loan associations, 618 per 
cent. Increases in loans outstanding show these 
percentages: state banks, 229 per cent; national 
banks, 176 per cent; state building and loan asso- 
ciations, 398 per cent; federal savings and loan 
associations, 566 percent; small loans licensees, 
449 per cent. All these gains have been impres- 
sive, but those of the credit unions have been 
amazing. On the basis of the 1957 membership 
and the estimated 238,000 households then in 
New Mexico, about one out of every six house- 
holds had a direct interest in credit unions. 


29. FINANCIAL ACTIVITY IN NEW MEXICO 
(Banking Data Based on 36 Reporting Banks) 


1957 & 1958 

Year Monthly 

Jan Feb Mar Apr May June July Aug Sept Oct Nov Dec Total Average 
Bank Debits 1957 407.1 332.1 367.0 381.3 383.4 367.1 402.6 382.9 379.3 415.8 390.9 428.3 4,637.8 386.5 
(millions of dollars) 1958 432.9 374.8 409.2 410.7 398.6 430.7 451.6 423.5 437.7 491.7 459.9 529.4 5, 250.7 437.6 
Bank Loans & Discounts 1957 36.5 29.4 35.3 36.5 37.2 35.4 37.2 32.9 35.9 37.9 35.5 47.9 437.6 36.5 
Made (millions of dollars) 1958 42.8 37.5 40.2 42.9 40.2 42.2 44.1 41.0 43.8 46.9 45.7 53.0 520.3 43.4 
Demand Deposits 1957 298.3 292.6 298.3 296.8 293.1 291.5 292.9 300.1 301.0 308.5 315.8 321.6 a) 300.9 
(millions of dollars) 1958 307.2 301.5 303.7 306.2 305.7 313.8 324.8 325.4 325.7 342.3 360.7 363.7 (a) 323.4 
Time Deposits 1957 90.0 91.0 93.0 93.5 96.0 94.6 101.6 96.3 96.5 97.3 98.7 99.0 (a) 95.6 
(millions of dollars) 1958 98.2 99.5 101.1 105.2 107.5 107.9 108.3 110.7 112.9 113.6 114.5 116.2 (a) 108.0 
Life Insurance Sales 1957 15.0 15.8 17.8 17.5 18.8 18.7 20.6 19.3 19.7 19.0 21.1 23.3 226.6 18.9 
(millions of dollars) 1958 17.6 19.7 18.8 22.6 21.4 20.4 23.8 20.2 20.3 21.3 21.2 27.1 254.4 21.2 
Employment in Finance 1957 6,600 6,700 6,600 6,700 6,800 6,900 7,200 7,200 7,300 7,300 7,300 7,300 -- 7,000 
1958 7,400 7,500 7,500 7,600 7,800 8,000 8,000 8,100 8,100 8,100 8,100 8,200 -- 7,800 


(a) Totals are not possible to estimate since monthly figures are not necessarily cumulative. 
Source: Bureau of Business Research based on reports of 36 banks of the 52 banks in the State, Life Insurance Agency Management Association, and N.M, 


Employment Security Commission 


and assets of $12.3 million and loans outstanding 
of $10.2 million. Forty-seven of the organiza- 
tions were federally chartered and 54 were state 
unions, with 27,589 members belonging to fed- 
eral groups and 7,565 belonging to state groups. 
These impressive totals represent the following 
rates of growth since 1945, the year New Mex- 
ico's credit-union law was passed: federal credit 
unions--three times as many organizations with 
20 times more members and assets 96 times 
larger and loans 177 times larger than in 1945; 
state groups--nearlytwice as many credit unions 
with four times as many members and assets 48 
times larger and loans 77 times larger than in 
1945, 


Purchases of U.S. Bonds 


For the second consecutive year government 
bonds in general and E and H bonds in particular 
showed a drop in popularity in New Mexico. Until 
1957, annual E and H purchases had increased 
each year from the year before, often by im- 
pressive percentages; but that year sales were off 
7 per cent, and in 1958 the trend continued with 
another drop of 2 percent. In proportion of quota 
achieved, however, last year's percentage re- 
mained the same as that for 1957--94 per cent, 
since quotas were reduced for many counties. 
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30. RESOURCES AND LOANS OF COMMERCIAL BANKS AND SAVINGS & LOAN ASSOCIATIONS 
New Mexico, 1952-1958 


Savings & Loan Associations 


Resources Per Cent Loans Per Cent 

(000s) Change (000s) Change 
1952 $ 48,157 -- $ 41, 364 -- 
1953 58, 160 +20.8 48,748 +17.9 
1954 72,465 +24.6 59, 804 +22.7 
1955 88, 328 +21.9 76, 383 +27.7 
1956 102,618 +16.2 86, 762 +13.6 
1957 114,510 +13.% 96, 248 +10.9 
1958 132, 769 +15.9 109,794 +14, 1 


Source: Bank data and 1952-57 data on Savings and Loan 
Business Research 


Nationally, such sales were up 4 per cent over 
1957 sales, while redemptions were 11 per cent 
smaller in volume than the year before. Thus, 
we see that not only are New Mexico banks 
reducing their holdings of government bonds, but 
the trend is noticeable also among our citizens. 

In proportion of annual quotas sold, Harding 
and Sierra repeated their 1957 performances in 
being first and second among all 32 counties. 
Harding sales totaled 222 per cent of the 1958 
quota and 256 per cent the year before. Sierra's 
record was 183 percent of the 1958 quota and 178 
per cent of that for 1957. From the standpoint 
of actual dollar value of sales, Torrance made 
the biggest annual gain during 1958, increasing 
E and H sales by 125 per cent over the 1957 
figure. Next in line was Union with a dollar in- 
crease of 25 per cent. Dollar decreases ranged 
from 0.6 per cent in Rio Arriba to 56 per cent in 
Mora. 


The first 12 counties, ranked according to 
percentages of quotas sold, were these: Harding, 
222 percent; Sierra, 183 per cent; San Juan, 145; 
De Baca (third in 1957), 143 per cent; McKinley 
(coming upfrom 12th placein 1957), 124 percent; 
Valencia (not in the 1957 first 12), 124 per cent; 
Dona Ana (not placing at allin 1957), 116; Lincoln 
(dropping back from sixth place), 109; Grant 
(dropping back from fourth place), 106; Luna (in 
10th place for the second consecutive year), 103; 
San Miguel (not in the first dozen in 1957), tying 
with Luna, 103; Socorro (dropping from ninth 
place), 102. 


The State's total for the year of $13,903,574 
was considerably better than the lowest annual 
total so far recorded for investments in E and H 
bonds since World War II--$7.8 million in 1951. 
However, it was considerably under 1957's $14.2 
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Commercial Banks 


Resources Per Cent Loans Per Cent 
(000s) Change (000s) Change 
$470, 030 - $133, 331 -- 
491,470 + 4.6 144, 870 *e.T 
519, 752 + 5.8 154, 600 + 6.7 
559, 654 * 2.7 191,152 +23.6 
609, 621 + 8.9 201,114 5.2 
637,218 + 4.5 232, 865 +15.8 
714, 331 +12.1 273,427 +17.4 


Associations--N. M. State Bank Examiner; 1958 data on Savings and Loan Associations--Bureau of 


Life Insurance 


Although gains in sales by New Mexico's life 
insurance companies last year did not match the 
20-per-cent growth of the previous two years, 
they did add up to another bonanza season. An 
increase of 12 per cent brought total sales to 
$254.4 million, compared with $227 million in 
1957, $189 million in 1956,,and $156.8 million in 
1955. When it is recalled that the index of life- 
insurance salesis based on 1947-49 sales repre- 


senting 100, the 1958 index is most impressive. 


Indexes of Life Insurance Sales, 1952-1958 


(1947-49 = 100) 


1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 


Last year that index reached an all-time high of 
604.6. Such a healthy insurance sales record 
continued to indicate, among numerous things, 
a steadily heightening level of living for New 
Mexicans in general; for the purchase of life 
insurance apparently goes hand in hand with 
greater financial security and well-being. 


Business Failures 


Eleven-month totals for business-failure lia- 
bilities in 1958 came to $403,000 in comparison 
with $2. 1 million which had been recorded by the 
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end of November in 1957. This drop of 81 per 
cent is in marked contrast to the rise of 172 per 
cent which occurred during the corresponding 
period of the previous year. In fact, last year's 
liabilities were the lowest for any eleven-month 
period since those of '52, which totaled $213, 000. 
During the intervening years totals have reached 
such heights as $1.6 million in 1954 and the $2.2 
million of 1957, which was the highest eleven- 
month total in the last seven years. 


Of course, one or two especially large failures 
can throw the over-all picture far off balance. 
That is exactly what happened during 1957, for 
example, when one or two big outfits went to the 
wall, thereby bringing liability totalsto an unusu- 
ally high level. 


Tax Collections 


State tax collections for fiscal 1958 wrote a 
new high into the record--without a single new 
tax being levied. The total was $105 million, 
compared with $89 millionin 1956 and $97 million 
in 1957 (see Table 32). Last year's increase 


Increases in Selected Financial Activities 
New Mexico, 1957-1958 


State Bank 
Resources 


Federal S & L Ordinary Life National Bank 
Assn, Insurance Resources 
Resources Sales 


StateS& L 
Assn. 
Resources 


was one of slightly more than 8 per cent, a much 
better recordthan those of most of the neighboring 
states. Arizona's annual increase was 3.7 per 
cent, Colorado's was 7.7 per cent, Oklahoma's 
was 4.2 per cent, and Utah's was 2.6 per cent. 
Since the national gain was no larger than Utah's, 
New Mexico was definitely out in front in the 
matter of rate of increase. 


A Note On Tables 


(Continued from Page 2) 


which they relate, the area with which they are 
concerned, and how they are arranged or classi- 
fied, examine carefully the title of the table, the 
captions (titles of individual columns), and the 
stubs (words or titles in the extreme left-hand 
columns which describe figures on individual 
lines), Pay particular attention to whether the 
figures express numbers, quantities, values, or 
index numbers; whether they represent single 
units or thousands or millions. 


2. Read the footnotes carefully. They explain 
deviations, special characteristics, or short- 
comings of the data. They also refer to data 
sources, so important in considering reliability 
and usefulness, 


3. Take the figures with a grain of salt. We 
never knowingly use dishonest or slanted figures. 
But it should be understood that figures can never 
be more than relatively accurate. Those re- 
sulting from complete enumerations are frequently 
not entirely accurate because of human error ur 
lapse of time between the beginning andthe end of 
counting. Figures which are estimates can never 
be precise because the humans who make them 
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are not omniscient. These relatively minor in- 
accuracies do not destroy the validity or useful- 
ness of data, but they do mean that you should 
not depend on their accuracy to the last digit or 
decimal place, This is the reason why estimates 
are usually rounded. 


4. A number of figures published in this issue 
do not agree with those published in previous 
issues or in other sources. Ordinarily, this lack 
of agreement means that such figures have been 
revised on the bases of more complete, new in- 
formation, which was not available at the time 
the data were originally published. Generally, 
such revisions do not greatly affect the data, and 
they are made primarily to bring data into better 
conformity with all known facts. 

However, revisions of one group of data ap- 
pearing in this issue have far-reaching effects 
on the interpretation of economic growth and 
changes in New Mexico. The figures so affected 
are those on employment (please note the article 
on reclassifications on Page 10). In all cases of 
revisions, data for previous years have been 
revised to make them comparable with data for 
the current year. 
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Property Evaluations 


Net assessed property valuation for allthe State 
has increased during the last 10 years by 124 per 
cent. Total assessed valuation for 1948 was 
$482.4 million. That for 1958 was $1.1 billion. 
a gain of 4.5 per cent over 1957 assessments. 

Valuations of certain categories increased or 
decreased in the following amounts: Railroads, 
from $82 million back to $81 million; telephone 
and telegraph systems, from $11 million to $43 
million (not including the 1958 assessments of 
General Telephone Company of the Southwest, 
which is appealing its assessments); pipelines, 
from $21 million to $80 million; public utilities, 
from $18 million to $68 million; oil and gas 
production, from $55 million to $158 million; 
oil and gas equipment, from $8 million to $27 
million; producing mines, from $47 million to 
$104 million; non-producing mines, from $641, 855 
to $865,402. Categories not included in 1948 
assessments are these: contractors' equipment 
(1958, $2 million), shares of bank stock (1958, 
$11 million), airlines (1958, $929,632), and self- 
winding clocks (1958, $4,860). The assessors' 
net valuation in 1948 was $235.7 million, com- 
pared with that for 1958 which was $509. 6 million. 


31. TOTAL ASSESSED VALUATION BY COUNTIES 
New Mexico, 1948 & 1958 
(in millions) 


Per Cent 
1948 1958 Change 
Bernalillo $ 46.8 $ 155.0 +231.2 
Catron 3.2 4.6 + 43.8 
Chaves 21.1 54.2 +156.9 
Colfax 19.6 19.2 - 2.0 
Curry 15.0 30.4 +102.7 
De Baca 6.7 7.5 + 11.9 
Dona Ana 25.3 64.6 +155.3 
Eddy 48.2 105.5 +118.9 
Grant 34.1 43.4 + 27.3 
Guadalupe 8.2 9.2 + 12.2 
Harding 3.4 3.8 + 11.8 
Hidalgo 8.4 11.6 + 38.1 
Lea 75.4 203.0 +169.4 
Lincoln 8.9 14.7 + 65.2 
Los Alamos “= 3.1 -- 
Luna 12.1 23.4 + 93.4 
McKinley 12.5 24.6 + 96.8 
Mora 4.3 5.5 + 27.9 
Otero 27 26.0 +237.7 
Quay 11.6 18.5 + 59.5 
Rio Arriba 3 20.9 +294.3 
Roosevelt + 54,1 
Sandoval 4.5 6.2 + 37.8 
San Juan 6.1 58.6 +860.7 
San Miguel 14.7 19.3 + 31.3 
Santa Fe 17.6 32.5 + 84.7 
Sierra 6.9 10.1 + 46.4 
Socorro 7.5 12.0 + 60.0 
Taos 4.8 7.7 + 60.4 
Torrance 8.1 10.5 + 29.6 
Union 9.1 11.5 + 26.4 
Valencia 14.2 46.0 +223.9 
NEW MEXICO $482.4 $1, 080.2 +123.9 


Source: New Mexico Tax Bulletin 
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32. SOURCES OF STATE TAX COLLECTIONS 
New Mexico, 1957 & 1958 


(in millions) 
Per Cent 

1957 1958 Change 
Sales and Gross Receipts $63.9 $ 69.9 +04 
Licenses 13.0 14.5 +11.5 
Individual Income Taxes 5.2 5.9 +13.5 
Property Taxes 6.5 5.7 -12.3 
Severance Taxes 7.8 8.9 +14,1 
Death and Gift 0.7 0.4 -42.9 
TOTAL $97.1 $105.3 + 8.4 


Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census 


COUNTY BUDGETS SHOW VARYING CHANGES 

A comparison of county budgets forthe last two 
years shows that only three of our 32 counties 
reduced budgets in 1958, althoughin six assessed 
valuations were down. The total for all such 
budgets last year reached $18.5 million in com- 
parison with $16 million in 1957, an increase of 
16 percent. Reference tothe section on assessed 
valuation for 1958 will show that this budgetary 
increase tops valuation increases by 11 per cent 
for the year. 

Budgets were up as much as 95, 94, 78, and 
74 per cent (Dona Ana, Guadalupe, Chaves, and 
Roosevelt counties, respectively). Decreases in- 
cluded ones of 3 per cent in Grant, 23 per cent 
in Lea, and 2 per cent in Quay. Despite an 
assessment decrease of 5 percent, Catron raised 
its budget 21 per cent; despite assessment drops 
of 2 per cent in De Baca and Hidalgo, those 
counties increased their budgets 42 per cent and 
13 per cent, respectively. Although Taos as- 
sessments were down 3 per cent, that budget 
was up 12 per cent; and, despite decreases in 
valuations of 1 per cent and of 0.5 per cent in 
Harding and in Valencia, those counties had 
larger budgets by 13 per cent and 23 per cent, 
respectively. 


--M.I.M. 
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